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CLARK MILLS’S STATUE OF 
WASHINGTON. 

WE engrave on the preceding page Clark Mills’s 
Equestrian Statue of Washington, which is to be 
inaugurated on 22d inst. at the federal capital. It 
is proposed that the pedestal (which will be sub- 
mitted for the adoption of the next Congress) shall 
be of marble, about twenty-five feet in height, to 
be divided into three stories, illustrating the three 
great epochs in the history of the country, the 
figures to be executed in bronze. The first story 
is to represent the country as it appeared on its 
first discovery, when inhabited by the Indians; 
the second story, its general aspect under the 
changes wrought by the hand of civilization; the 
third and last story, the great revolutionary strug- 
gle—to be surmounted by the colossal statue of 
Washington. ° 

The first story is seen in low relief. The Indian 
is represented as engaged in his favorite sports— 
capturing the buffalo, pursuing the moose and 
deer, and cultivating his corn and tobacco. The 
first panel of the second story is in high relief. 
The white man appears cutting his way into the 
dense forest, with hope and prosperity beaming on 
his countenance. In a corner of the same panel, 
the Indian is seen retiring—looking wistfully back, 
loth to leave his hunting-grounds, but obliged to 
fly before the face of civilization. In the second 
panel, the white man has cleared away the trees, 
erected his log cabin, and is cultivating his ground, 
symbolic of which are seen his oxen and plow. To 
show some of the difliculties which he had to en- 
counter, here and there, from behind the trees, the 
Indian is seen shooting him down with the very 
rifle which the white man taught him to use. This 
leads toa war. The next panel shows the battle 
with the Indians—man to man, arm to arm—but 
the white man is represented as gaining the as- 
cendency. The next presents the symbols of his 
progress in agriculture, commerce, and the arts, 
and his comparative power and independence. At 
this stage fresh difficulties arise, and these are the 
troubles with the mother country. The next suc- 
ceeding panel exhibits the three ship-loads of tea 
in Boston harbor, and white men, dressed as In- 
dians, throwing the tea overboard. The next 
panel is the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This brings us to the third epoch, the 
Revolutionary War. 

The third story is in full relief. Washington's 
Generals appear of the size of life. Eight of them 
are mounted on horseback; the rest are represent- 
ed in groups, as if in consultation, holding a coun- 
cil of war. 

The crowning figure in this great historical re- 
presentation is the statue of the Father of his 
Country, represented as he appeared at the battle 
ef Princeton, where, after attempting several times 
in vain to rally his troops, he put spurs to his 
horse and dashes up to the cannon’s mouth. His 
terror-stricken horse stops and recoils, while the 
balls tear up the earth beneath his feet ; but Wash- 
ington, cool, calm, collected, and dignified, believ- 
ing himself simply an instrument in the hands of 
Providence to work out the great problem of liber- 
ty, remains firmly seated, like a god upon his 
throne.. The repose of the hero at this moment of 
imminent peril to his life contrasts admirably with 
the fearful agitation manifested by his noble but 
unreasoning steed, who is sustained by none of the 
eonsiderations which impart courage te the hero 
and the Christian. 









“ DAISIES.” 
BY C. H. WEBB. 


Own Lillie loved the spring-flowers, 
And often told their praises ; 
She leved the early blossoms, 
But most of all the daisies ; 
And when the twilight shadows 
Came with the silent hours, 
She prayed to leave her cradle, 
And slumber with the flowers. 


We pressed her eyelids gently, 
And hushed the little lisper; 
But the wish was heard in heaven, 
And the angels caught the whisper: 
So when the wondering sunbeams 
Were lost in leafy mazes, 
We laid our little Lillic 
To sleep among the daisies. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


In the next number of Harper’s 
Weekly we shall publish the 
SECOND JOURNEY 


OF AN 


Uncommercial Traveler, 


BY 


CHARLES DICKENS. 








This new series promises to be the 
inost interesting and popular work of 
the most interesting and popular of 
living writers in our tongue. 








THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 
E can not approve the course of the 
United States Senate in tacking to the 

deferred Post-office Deficiency Bill a provision 
abolishing the franking privilege; for the sim- 
ple reason, that the payment of a just debt 
should not be rendered contingent on the suc- 
cess of a doubtful reform movement. But no 
person who holds enlarged views of public poli- 
cy can question the soundness of the principle 
involved in the Senate’s scheme for the aboli- 
tion of Congressional franking. 

The franking privilege was created in the 
mistaken notion that it was for the public in- 
terest that members of Congress should be en- 
abled to receive and to dispatch letters and 
printed documents without incurring expense. 
It was assumed that the public had not the 
means or sense enough to pay for what it 
wanted in the shape of Congressional docu- 
ments, and that members of Congress, in com- 
municating with their constituents or the pub- 
lic at large, ought to be enabled to do so with- 
out charge. 

There are a few cases in which the above 
principle may hold good. When a member of 
Congress writes to seek information of a citizen 
at a distance, or when a citizen volunteers such 
information in order to guide the member in 
legislating for the public good, it would be un- 
just to throw either upon the member or the 
citizen the expense of postage. Such commu- 
nications between members of Congress and 
private citizens should still be carried at the 
public expense. 

But the necessity existing in this case is far 
from extending to the bulk of the matter which 


now passes through the mails under Congres-_ 
Without alluding to private’ 


sional franks. 
parcels, which are notoriously carried great dis- 
tances at the public cost, it is well known that 
the bulk of the franked matter now intrusted to 
the mails consists of Congressional speeches 
and electioneering documents. It is utterly un- 
reasonable to seek to throw upon the public at 
large the duty of paying for the transmission 
of such matter as this. To the public it is a 
matter of indifference which political party 
triumphs at elections, or what Congressional 
orator establishes a reputation for eloquence or 
patriotism. These considerations concern par- 
ties and individuals; and upon those parties 
and individuals the expense ef the adventure 
should fall. It is monstrously unjust to tax the 
people of the United States‘to pay for the trans- 
portation of party speeches or personal puffs: 
to collect money from people in Georgia for the 
carriage of Senator Sumner’s anti-slavery ha- 
rangues, or to tax the citizens of Massachusetts 
for the dissemination of Senator Toombs’s ap- 
peals for a Southern confederacy. 

The true plan would seem to be to modify— 
not to abolish—the franking privilege: to leave 
to the chairman of each Congressional commit- 
tee the privilege of franking, or receiving free 
of charge, all documents, printed or otherwise, 
which may be required for the purposes of his 
committee; and with regard to all other postal 
matter, to place it on the same footing as letters 
from merchant to merchant. If Senator This 
or That desires to let the public know what an 
admirable speech he has made on the Slavery 
question, let him pay the postage out of his own 
pocket; or if the leaders of his party think it 
worth while, let them bear the expense. But 
in no case—save in the one we have mentioned 
—should the cost fall on the public. 

There can be no real solution to our Post-of- 
fice difficulty except by the abolition of the Post- 
office system, and the transfer of the business 
of carrying letters and printed matter to the 
common carriers of merchandise. Over a year 
has elapsed since we demonstrated in these col- 
umns the monstrous absurdity of a Government 
Post-office in the United States; nothing has 
since appeared which alters any of the views 
then set forth. Our Post-office does not carry 
letters safely or speedily. The postmasters and 
their clerks are suspected of robbing the mails, 
and the public has no remedy. The Postal 
system costs the country several millions annu- 
ally. Finally, the patronage of the Post-office 
is the chief source of corruption in our federal 
politics. Every thing which the present system 
does would be better, more cheaply, and more 
safely done by private enterprise; and the most 
fruitful source of degradation in our politics 
would be got rid of if the Post-office were abol- 
ished, and letters and newspapers placed on the 
same footing as parcels, 





ear We have received the report of the Ken- 
tucky Institution for the Blind for 1858 and 1859 
—a most interesting document. The institution 
is mainly supported by the State—a very credita- 
ble thing for Kentucky. Last year it gave instruc- 
tion to 51 pupils—16 males and 35 females—at a 
cost of nearly $10,000. In alluding to the ex- 
penses of the year the report says: 


“We will allude, in this connection, with the highest 
satisfaction, to an important item of the ordinary expenses 
of this Institution, for which, so far as our information 
extends, no similar institution in the world is authorized 
by law to provide. In the year 1850, in accordance with 
the recommendation of Dr. T. & Bell—a gentleman who 
gratuitously gave to the Institution his valuable services 
as physician for several vears, and whose unwearicd de- 
votion to the interests of the Institution as a trustee, dur- 








ing the eighteen years of its existence, is well known to 
the people of Kentucky, and most gratefully appreciated 
by the pupils—the Legislature passed an act, alike hon- 
orable to the distinguished gentleman who suggested it 
and to the State and the age in which we live, authoriz- 
ing the officers of the Institution to present to every 
graduate, in the name of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
a copy of the entire Bible, printed in raised letters for the 
blind. Although no special provision has ever been made 
by the State to meet the cost of these very expensive do- 
nations to the graduates, but, on the contrary, the amount 
required for this purpose is, in the language of the afore- 
said act, ‘considered and accounted as an item of the or- 
dinary expenses of the Institution,’ we have ever regard- 
ed the act as one of the most benevolent and commend- 
able ever enacted by any Legislature in behalf of the 
blind.” 


— 


A WORD WITH THE I. R. BR. R. 

Iv is about four or five weeks, Dear H. R. R. R., 
since a shocking and unnecessary accident, result- 
ing in loss of life, took place near—let us say for the 
sake of the argument—near Tarrytown. It was 
occasioned first by a defective locomotive, and, sec- 
ond, by a defective brakeman. The thing was 
perfectly plain, so very plain, indeed, that even a 
Coroner’s Jury could not help seeing it.. The in- 
ference in the foolish public mind was that greater 
care would be taken; and no more defective loco- 
motives would be used at least immediately. 

On Saturday, the 11th February, 1860, Dear 
Hl. R. R. R., the train arrived from the West at 
Albany, and after scrambling across the river (a 
transit which reflects the highest credit upon our 
civilization, as the whole current of travel upon 
the continent is suddenly confused there by want 
of a proper bridge, in order that an occasional sloop 
may get aground above the venerable city) the 
passengers took the train which came down from 
Troy at4} p.m. There was some delay in leaving 
East Albany, because the locomotive had burst 
some pipe. Another was linked to the train and 
away wewent, The first stopping-place was Stuy- 
vesant, where we remained so long that several 
passengers stepped out to ascertain why. The why 
was a hot box. After about twenty minutes we 
started and ran on to Hudson. There we waited 
another twenty minutes, ‘What is the matter, 
Mr. Conductor?” ‘‘ Hot box, Sir.” ‘‘ Hope we 
are not to be in a hot box all the way to New York.” 
The conductor smiled most cheerfully—‘‘ Hope not, 
Sir; but there was no water-tank at Stuyvesant.” 

Away we went again, having lost forty minutes 
since the hour of departure from Albany. The 
next station was Tivoli—known among brakemen 
as Tie-vo-lie. Here more hot box and another 
twenty minutes, and the question now was, how 
comfortably can we pass the night upon the train ? 
This time no conductor was visible. Off again, 
and another stop at Rhinebeck ; a full stop, indeed ; 
a period to the journey. There was great tinker- 
ing here, and at length it was announced that we 
should wait for the up-train, and that Poughkeepsie 
had been telegraphed for a fresh locomotive. So 
we waited and chatted, and the smokers smoked, 
and the oyster eaters ate oysters at the saloon by 
the station, and after the up-train passed us we 
started again with our fresh power; and reached 
New York a little more than two hours behind our 
time. 

Accidents will happen, Dear H. R. R. R., and 
you have been usually too faithful in your service 
to have rough words used toward you; but why 
was not the locomotive at East Albany in perfect 
condition? What is your name worth among tray- 
elers, when it is known that at one of your termini 
you replace disabled locomotives by the same? 
You can no more justify such a fact than a tailor 
who should send home.a new coat with a hole 
burned in the elbow. Accidents will happen—but 
for some accidents there is no excuse. 

And so no more at present from your friend the 
Lounger. 








THE POLITE LETTER-WRITER. 


Tue letters of the Emperor Napoleon to the Pope 
are the most remarkable and significant of recent 
epistles. They are the final chapters of About’s 
and Guerroniere’s pamphlets; and they say to the 
Bishop of Rome as plainly as words can say it: 
“Dear Sir,—You are such a wretched governor 
that your provinces have revolted like sensible 
provinces as they are. You can not get them 
back again; and if you try, you will be ridiculous- 
ly worsted.” 

The Pope has not heard such truth-telling for 
many along year. Even the old Napoleon would 
not have ventured to write such a letter; for the 
principle of liberty, which is constantly remodel- 
ing civilization as it develops itself, has affected 
European society much more deeply than in the 
first Emperor's day. Events incessantly show 
that when Louis Napoleon said that he compre- 
hended his epoch and his mission he was telling 
the truth, although he expressed it in that florid 
and dramatic manner of which Crapeau is so fond. 
He has certainly not secured confidence in ad- 
vance, but with equal certainty every month 
shows that he is master of the settlement of Eu- 
rope; and that, whether he be an honest man or 
not, whether he be ambitious and selfish or not, 
he is undoubtedly doing what every thoughtful 
man and lover of national liberty wishes to have 
done. 

If any body is skeptical of this point, let him 
remember what a botch Lord Palmerston made in 
1848 when he undertook to tinker the Italian ques- 
tion. He sent private agents to ali parts of the 
peninsula; he fomented popular movements; he 
expressed open sympathy ; revolutions broke out; 
blood flowed ; and after long disturbance the iron 
hand of the old tyranny fell upon the land more 
heavily than ever. Lord Palmerston was always 
on the watch for a favorable moment—a happy 
conjuncture of events. My Lord Micawber only 
waited for the right time to turn up to step in and 
give the word for the millennium to begin. The 
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consequence was that Italy was excited, aroused, 
defeated, and bitterly indignant, as if the Micawber 
foreign policy were a kind of political thimble-riz. 

Now Louis Napoleon makes the right time, and 
secures the happy turn of events. He was not en- 
thusiastically greeted by Italy when he descended 
the Alps last summer. Italy remembered Orsini, 
and asked, doubtfully, “Is it a smile I see shining 
on his lips or a sword in his hand?” At the Lest, 
Italy thought that the union of Savoy with France 
was not so bad as the domination of Austria over 
the whole country, Then came the quick succes- 
sion of brilliant battles. Austria was to be driven 
headlong into the Adriatic, when the truce of Vil- 
lafranca burst in the midst of Italian hope like a 
bomb in a camp, and all Italy cried, ‘‘ Treason! 
treason !” 

Was it treason? Read by the light of to-day 
was that treaty treason? Is not the Italian ques- 
tion, which, as including the Pope, is the most 
perplexing of all the questions, nearer solution to- 
day than ever before? Is not Italy at this mo- 
ment nearer to national independence than it has 
ever been before? While the Austria into which 
the old Napoleon was forced to marry, since he 
could not subdue it, now totters and reels before 
the new Napoleon, who tears the treaty by which 
Austria and its friends dictated dismemberment of 
the Napoleonic empire. There is a terrible poetic 
justice in events. 

When Napoleon the Silent rode out of Paris to- 
ward Italy last year, we claimed the right of de-" 
clining to believe that Dick Turpin was springing 
upon his horse to gallop off and relieve a poor wid- 
ow, as he said he was going todo. We did so be- 
cause Richard had not hitherto ridden to the re- 
lief of poor widows. But now, as every month 
illuminates his career, how can any man fairly 
deny him the praise of sagacity and happy results ? 
It is not necessary to consider him the greatest and 
best and most humble of mortals. It is not even 
necessary to deny him a vast ambition, nor to deny 
that an immense work yet remains for him to do 
at home. 

In fact, with all his surprising foreign success, it 
is clear that Louis Napoleon has not yet conquered 
confidence at home. The severe censorship of the 
press is but the symptom of an entire system of 
social suppression which is not consonant with per- 
manent peace. And it is this domestic state of 
affairs which suggests the suspicion that his foreign 
policy is intended to dazzle and distract his own 
nation rather than to benefit any other. 

But whatever the intention may be, the results 
are written in the increasing sense of contidence in 
a natural and peaceful solution of the complication 
of European affairs. To understand his signiti- 
cance in those politics, fancy that he died suddenly. 
Would the great cause of national liberty in Europe 
deplore his loss or rejoice at it? Surely an Em- 
peror who writes such letters to the Pope is not 
likely to betray the cause of the people, although 
he may not work for it in the received popular way. 





HEROISM. 


Tue history of death-beds shows that most men 
die bravely ; and it is notorious that few criminals 
shrink under the gallows. So when conspicuous 
victims fall—like Charles First or Louis Sixteenth 
—they behave so calmly, and with such lofty resig- 
nation, that half the world measures the men by 
their conduct at the last moment, and pronounces 
them martyrs. 

But although these instances are impressive they 
are not more touching than the unknown cases 
which meet us all—which have no historic dignity, 
no interest of name, or position, or association—and 
which for that very reason are the more heroic and 
striking. How many a martyrdom of the heart, 
we all know, which softens and subdues the whele 
life ; and in comparison with which it would be a 
relief to the victim to lay her head under the sharp, 
swift axe! How many a parent is tortured and 
tried, through long weary years, by the misconduct 
and vice of a child, who would think it happiness 
to have no other suffering than imprisonment and 
death! Charles First takes leave of his children, 
weeps, prays—and his head drops amidst the tears 
of half a nation and the regret of posterity ; and 
yet in all our experiences how many a man there 
must have been who was as suddenly and shock- 
ingly cut oft as Charles, without the chance of a 
word to wife or child—without provision made for 
them: who has ne prestige, and no other mention 
than his alphabetical place in the newspaper obit- 
uary ! 

In the same way, how many people there were 
who gladly paid two dollars to see an actress rep- 
resent the woes of an unhappy woman, who would 
turn the very same womarfrom their doors if she 
came to beg a penny! Blind old Belisarius may 
stand perpetually appealing in the engraving upon 
the parlor wall, and we secretly think it a good 
lesson of charity and sympathy for the children ; 
but how many of us look with any admiration 
upon the living Belisarius asking an obolus at the 
door? 

I thought of these things lately when, traveling 
upon a railroad in the interior of the State. It 
was a wintry sunset, and the black bare trees stood 
rigid against the bright sky. ‘Please, gentlemen, 
show me a seat,” was said in a low clear voice. 
We all turned from the windows and saw a young 
man, evidently totally blind, standing in the aisle 
of the car. He was very poorly dressed, and held 
a small traveling-bag in one hand and a cane in 
the other. The seat by me was vacant, and I took 
his hand and drew him in. He seated himself 
quietly, and said nothing but ‘‘ Thank you, Sir.” 
The tone, as before, was so calm and manly, so 
entirely free from whine, and there was something 
so profoundly sad in the expression of the voung 
man’s face, that I began to talk with him, although 
he was evidently perfectly willing to remain silent, 
and did not seek in any way to enlist sympathy. 

His story was very simple. He was a moulder, 
he said, and his thin, pale, unhealthy-looking hands 
confirmed his words. He had worked in various 
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places, and a year ago last December was engaged 
in the casting of a huge cylinder, when an explo- 
sion took place, and the hot sand was blown into 
his eyes, burning the optic nerves, while a heavy 
piece of metal struck his body, causing a rupture. 
When he could move the company gave him some 
money—about a hundred and thirty dollars—and 
he made his way West from Baltimore, where he 
was injured, to consult some oculist of whom he 
had heard. All the last summer he was trying to 
get relief, but was gradually convinced that what 
he was told was true, and that his sight was gone 
forever. For some time he remained passive un- 
der the shock of this conviction, and then started 
from Chicago alone to make his way to New Hamp- 
shire, where he would find friends. I met him at 
Rome, in New York, and he said that he had come 
so far mainly by the kindness of conductors and 
inn-keepers. ‘‘ They usually pass me on,” he said, 
‘‘and the hotel-keepers give me a bed and break- 
fast for nothing.’”’ When I asked him if he had 
no money at all, he said that at that moment he 
had none, and was going on to the next town 
where there were iron-works, for the workmen 
generally made up a little sum among them to 
help him forward, When the conductor came the 
young man stated his case, and the impression of 
his honesty was so unavoidable that the conductor 
not only freely passed him, but returned and talk- 
ed with him, and advised him where to go for the 
night upon arriving at the next town. Upon takk- 
ing further, he said that it was very lonely and te- 
dious to be so suddenly helpless, but that people 
were generally kind, and when he reached his 
friends in New Hampshire he should begin tolearn 
some trade at which he might work in the dark. 
There was nothing querulous in his voice or man- 
ner, but the same gravity of tone which I saw in 
the tranquil sadness of his expression; for it seem- 
ed as if his power of smiling had gone with that of 
seeing. 

He hada rough stroke upon arriving at the next 
town. It was late at night, and I found a man to 
show me the way to the nearest tavern. We led 
the blind man into the bar-room, when the land- 
lord, a surly man—who evidently regarded our 
guide as a runner who brought him only unprofit- 
able customers—swore at him loudly for bringing 
a blind man into the house. The runner defended 
himself, and I talked with the landlord, holding 
reason in my hand to which he soon yielded) but 
the runner refused even a penny for helping a blind 
man to the door. 

There are plenty of blind men. The mishaps of 
every day make more. ‘Then more should be the 
pity. We who have all our senses and opportuni- 
ties are sadly troubled if our rose-leaves are crum- 
pled. And although it is poor comfort, when we 
have broken an arm, to be told that we might have 
broken both legs, yet it will h: Ip us to bear our 
own griefs with fewer sobs if we think of the pa- 
tient, silent heroism all around us. 
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THE LEGISLATURE UPON WOMEN'S RIGHTS. 

Propasiy we have all had our little joke at 
“Woman's Rights’’—as if there were no sach 
things, or as if they had all they were entitled to 
have: we men, of course, being the judges. We 
are not offendea, somehow, when Shakespeare 
makes Portia appear as the wise young Judge, al- 
though we know she is a woman disguised. We 
are not shocked to think of Hypatia lecturing in 
Alexandria; of Queen Elizabeth reviewing the 
troops at Tilbury ; of Angelica Kauffman and Rosa 
Bonheur painting; of Mrs. Damer, the Princess 
Marie of Orleans, and Hattie Hosmer carving 
statues; or of Malibran, Jenny Lind, and little 
Patti singing. We feel that they were all doing 
what they had the right to do, because they had 
the power of doing it well. 

Will any political philosopher inform us why, if 
Rosa Bonheur should happen to marry (as even the 
best of women sometimes do) an idle, dissolute, 
vagabond husband, he should have the right to 
squander all the money she earned by her work for 
the gratification of his appetites, leaving her and 
her children, if she were unfortunate enough to 
have any, at the mercy of his caprices? And vet 
that has been virtually the state of things in this 
State, and in what the world itself, with amusing 
vanity, calls “the civilized world,” down to the 
present time—modified now and then, but not in 
any radical manner. 

That radical change, however, is now about to 
be made. Bills have been ordered to the third 
reading in both houses of our Legislature ‘ which 
fully recognize,” says the Times correspondent, “the 
right of a married woman to the fruits of her own 
toil; giving her exclusive control of her own earn- 
ings.” This is simply just and honest, and it ought 
to have been done long ago. Moreover, it is the 
sign of the working of a principle which will lead 
to other great reforms in the relation of the sexes. 
To the women who have felt the grinding operation 
of the old system and have protested, as well as to 
those who spoke for them, we men have always 
complacently responded, “Come, come, strong- 
minded darlings! go home and rock your cradles. 
Don’t unsex yourselves, dears, by meddling with 
things you know nothing about!” A poor washer- 
woman, who has toiled and drudged the whole week 
to earn money to buy food for her children, comes 
home on Saturday night, and the husband takes her 
wages to buy rum, and brings shame, and sorrow, 
and death into the house. She knows nothing 
about it, of course. She unsexes herself if she com- 
plains, and tries to feed and save her children. It 
is only husbands who understand these matters. 
Wives are fragile flowers committed to their tender 
nursing. The Heaven-appointed sphere of woman 
is home. 

Very well. Let us grant that. Dut let us also 
take care that it be true. If her sphere be the 
home, she has the right te rule in it; and if she 
keep it going—if without her wages (o erlooking 
for a moment the fragile flower theorv) tnere | 
home at all—surelv she is to 
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This is a truth so simple and lustrous that even 
legislating husbands have at length perceived it, 
and they are taking measures that it shall have 
the fortilication of law. Of the ability and oppor- 
tunity of women to earn wages Mrs, Dall has given 
the most interesting and striking details in her 
late calin little work of which the Lounger spoke 
nearly two months ago. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR MARCIL 


Tue Lounger has seen no betier edited number 
of a magazine than //arper’s for March. Mr. 
Stoddard’s stirring ballad of ‘“‘ Valley Forge” is 
fitly illustrated by Chapin’s spirited drawing. It 
would be hard to say whether the drawing was 
made for the poem the poein for the 
in such strict harmony have Poet and 
wrought. Tennyson’s classic paein of “ 
is a notable feature of this number; but the Loun- 
ger has seen nothing better than the genial tribute 
which Thackeray pays to Irving and Macaulay. 
Those who have been wont to lock upon Thack- 
eray merely as a keen satirist of vives ancl follies, 
may correct their notions by reading the touching 
record which he gives of the two men whose recent 
death has left such a void in the literature of our 
English tongue. 
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THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 

—R. Imvincg P. “An 
would provoke univer 
tion. It is full of trut 





MY LADY’S SLIPPER. 


I FounpD it at the foot of a rock besi 
saken saw-mill; originally the pretticst 
cate bronze kid in the world, ornamented wit! 

tte, but now bespattered and 








coquettish velvet rosette, 
bespangled with cruel clay, and wit 
on the left quarter, as though the 
cased had torn itself away by vi 
the little thing to perish. 





oot it ence en- 
lence, and left 
It was a mute appeal 
to my chivalry, and wiih Quixotic valor I fished 








it out of the obstinate mire, y%th the ivory eagle's 
veak that tips my walking sti’ 1 preceeded to 
wipe away the disfiguring mays of its dishonor 
with my unread morning paper. 

I suppose I had passed this old mill a score of 
times during the past three weeks, and vet I had 
never given it more than a careless glance until 
this very serene but sultry August morning, when 
the cool even sound of dropping water invited to 
a closer investigation of its peculiar beauties. The 
great mill-wheel was tufted with yellow moss ; it 
ran up and down the rough boards; it peered from 
between crevices; it overhung the roof; it twined 
itself around the stump of an aged elm, playfully 
determined to get the upper hand of every thing 
unsightly, and to cover the traces of decay with its 
tender fingers. There was also an abundance 
of drooping yellow blossoms, lady’s ear-drops the 
chiidren call them, and a long line of stately cardi- 
nal flowers, magnificent in their robes of bright 
crimson. I am neither artist nor poet, and yet I 
experienced a very agreeable sensation of inward 
satisfaction as i surveyed the dropping water, the 
huge mill-wheel, the clinging moss, the gay flowers, 
and the slipperin my hand. I am somewhat given 
to dreaming in moments of idleness, and so, as I 
turned the latter article over and over, I brought 
forth from some inner shrine of my heart a certain 
ideal woman, cof whom I had been long enamored, 
and slipped it on her foot. It fitted toaT. My 
lady—the ideal, was a small creature, a Titania 
in fact, crowned with sunny hair that rippled and 
floated over her dimpled cheeks and fair shoul:ers ; 
she had the softest of blue eyes, the dewiest of lips, 
the loveliest of hands ; and I pictured her standing 
beside the old mill-wheel her hat hanging by its 
azure strings, her khair in beautiful confusion, her 
hands ful: of biossoms (for, of course, the cardinal- 
flowers had lured her hither), her cheeks flushed— 
not blowzea—her lips pouting with vexation as the 
mud-embedded slipper refused to return to its al- 
legiance; and so vivid was my fancy I was on the 
point of leaping across the stream to her rescue, 
when a slimy, shining, villainous snake wriggled 
out from the tall grass close to my feet and re- 
stored my scattered senses. I put an untimely 
end to his existence, tucked the slipper into the 
breast pocket of my coat, and gathering a bunch 
of cardinal-flowers, made my way back to my lodg- 
ings at the village inn, 

Hitherto my observations at table had been con- 
fined to my immediate neighbors. I knew that 
the man ou my right was a yellow dyspeptic, who 
drank spring water and ate stale bread; my ris-a- 
ris was a fussy, fleshy woman, with an immense 
quantity of showy jewelry, while the neighbor on 
my left was an elderly young lady in false curls 
Further than these 
w T had an ob- 











and gold bewed spectacles, rut 
my eyes had not wandered, but no 

ject. Perhaps my Cinderella was dwelling under 
the same roof. partaking of the same fare and at 
the same table with me, and I had not beheld her! 
I walked hotelward in a contemplative yet exalted 
frame of mind, ascended to my room on the second 
floor, deposited my bouquet in the yellow and green 
earthen mug that ornamented the wash-hand 
stand, and was proceeding to examine my person 
in the seven by nine inch looking-glass, when there 
fell a hasty rap on the door, followed by the intru- 
sion ofa black lace cap, trimmed with snuff-colored 
ribbons, which I recognized as the property of my 
landlord’s good wife. She was in a puff ef excite- 
ment, and burst forth with, 

“ There ! I’m glad to see you, Doctor !"—She was 
always particular to call me Doctor.—‘* Come right 
along to No. 5, and sce to that poor dear Miss 
What's-her-name. Don’t stop to prink, for she'll 
never know whether you are black or gray. She's 
in such pain.” 

“Cholera morbns ?” [ suggested. 

“Lor no, child—ankle!” with disagreeable em- 
phasis on the “child.” 

J followed Mrs. Kyes across the entry, and was 




















met on the threshold of No. 5 by Miss What's. her- 
name’s maternal relative in tears. She had put 
her daughter to bed, drawn down the scant cur 
tains of sixpenny patch, and filled the room with 
spirits of camphor and hartshorn. 
always in trouble,” she sighed, “ 
and now she las sprained her—her—do look, Doc- 
tor!” 

In a moment the delicate ankle was shrinking 
and trembling in my hand, ly inflamed and 
rapidly swelling. I dispatched Mrs. Kyes for 
wormwood and vinegar, and ventured a glance at 
the pillow; but there was visible onl) 
long, rich, black hair, escaped from fillet and 
comb, and running wild over Miss Georgianne’s 
face and the red and green Led-spread. I confess 
to the secret hope that this lady might uot prove 
the Cinderella; for the midnight hair could Lelong 


** Georgianne is 
she is so d ring ; 





a vail of 





to none other than a brunette, with wide-open, 
mischievous, tor ug black eyes and number- 
less coquettish airs aud graces—the exact opposite 
to my delicious Hebe. Nevertheless, I had the 
curiosity to examine the hotel book when at li! 
tv, and there I learned that No. 5 was oceupi d by 
Mrs. Ward Effingham and daughter, of Al 

That evening, according to my established hab- 




















it, I lounged out upon the balcony in my dressing. 
gown to enjoy a cigar and the starlight, and dream 
of the possibilities arising from the bit of a slipper 
that lay helpless in my pecket. I amr 


t of open windows or the vi- 


does it make vou fai 


“ Not in the | 





Tt must be that vot n ~d 
to death lest he shouldn't tl ‘ at- 
ment with your ankle. I don't believe he ever had 
ap itient before.” 

“* He was gentle cnough,” in a sleepy tone from 














ae 
iss Georgianne, 

‘*Hum! I don't like his brusque manner; evi 
dently unused to society; came in this morning 





a linen blouse and no neckerchief, and his hair all 
over his ears.” 


‘Then I shall just like him, mamma! _ I nev 


ver 
could endure your prim men. To-morrow I shall 
look at him—but I'm going to sleep now.” And 





o she drowsed off, and I retired t& 
n the shock my vanity had received. 

Georgianne Effingham was a beautiful young wo- 
man; but having admitted that I am neither artist 
nor poet, no one will anticipate a minute descrip- 
tion of her charms. It is sufficient to say that, at 
the first glance I had of her face, I struck my col- 
ors; blue-eyed Hehe vanished, and graceful, liv- 
ing, breathing Diana floated into her niche. 

Mrs. Effi: would, henceforth, have made 
a capital chairman of a Vigilance Committee. She 
was bland as a June morning, unraffied as a pond 
by moonlight, soft as a zephyr, but neither motion, 
glance, nor whisper escaped her twinkling green 
eyes. To begin with, she wasn’t half pleased with 
Dick Stel.l.ins, ride colloquy with Georgianne above 
mentioned; but when she found his professional 
calls assumed the character of unprofessional visits, 
and the chess-board was brought into requisition, 
and sundry volumes of poetry and prose and bou- 
quets of wild flowers followed in rapid succession, 
she became seriously alarmed. What in the world 
was a young man worth who persisted in wearing 
linen coats and no mustache! I enjoyed her ex- 
ceedingly, kept my own counsel, persisted in be- 
guiling the tedium of Miss Georgianne’s confine- 
ment by every means in my power, and made a 
final coup-d'etat by taking her out for a drive as 
soon as she was able to walk down stairs. 

Our good host fitted up the team, a veritable 
*‘one horse shay" tackled to the meckest of old 
animals, warranted safe in harness and free from 
tricks, It was near sunset of a charming day, and 
Miss Effingham was in the gayest of moods. We 
dreve circuitously to the village post-office over a 
new road cut through a piece of woodland, and 
along the margin of a bright little pond, stopping 
by the way to gather berries und flowers, until 
Georgianne’s hands and lap were full. She was 
busy arranging them just as we came out on the 
old road, close by the saw-mill. At sight of the 
great wheel she gave a bit of a start, and cried out 
with pretty eagerness, 

*There are Cardinal flowers growing down 
there; please get me some! they are just what I 
want to set off these pale blossoms.” 

** How can you know, Georgie?" You perceive 
I had slipped up along through the Miss Effingham, 
Miss Georgianne, Miss Georgie, until I had reach- 
ed the pleasant summit, Georgie, 
ful anticipation of that notch of felicity when the 
name should be pretixed by the possess ive pro- 
noun, 

At first she blushed; then, 
dark eves to mine, she said, with charming na é, 

ecn here before. Somewhere down by that 
great rock I sprained my ankle and lost a luckless 
slipper. I was after Cardinal flowers then, but 
had to give them up.” 

Fhis was just the moment I had anticipated for 
the last ten days, I had planned half-a-dozen of 
nice speeches to be used on the occasion ; more than 
once I had dreamed of it; and yet, now it had come, 
I was hopelessly. totally dumb. Georgianne wait- 
ed while I went for the flowers; she received them 
with beaming smiles, and prattled away as art- 
lessly as though I were not in a fever of awkward 
embarrassment. 

There was a letter at the office for Miss Georgi- 
anne Effingham. ; 

“From Harry!” she cried, enthusiastically. 
“T'm so glad his ship is in!” And she pushed 
the missive down into the little pocket of her blue 
silk gown. 

‘*You might read,” said I, tartly, 
your bouquet and drive too.” 

**No, thank you. I will wait until we are 
home,” with a roguish smile “7 shall have the 


my room to 












and was in bliss- 


raising her frank 


“Tecan hold 


double pleasure of anti 
*Confound your aniicipations 


: = 
| fore I thought, and Georgie was shocked; but I 
could not help it. We drove home iu profound 
silence At the door of the hotel I ventured to 
Leg her pardon, and she granted it like a dear 
good girl; but she had a grieved look about the 
mouth and eyes that made me ashamed of myself. 

I was off the next morning before sunrise fish- 
ing with old Kves, the first time for many a day; 
absolutely I didn’t feel fit to stay under the same 
roof with Georgi I had a good opportunity for 
reflection between dawn and three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and ! ht me to the fullowing im- 
portant conclusion. If Georgie loved me, she 
would not lay up my Lit of rudeness; if she didn’t, 
it was Lest I should know it at once: so] gather- 
ed a bunch of pure white water-lilies for an offer- 
ing vf peace, and returned with hopeful steps te 
the inn. I would wave all ceremony; she had 
seen me in my rough fishing suit before, and pro- 
nounced it charming; so I rushed up stairs, three 
steps at a bound, and pushed open the door of 
No. 5. 

Miss Effingham was sitting on the lounge be- 
side a whiskered, mustached, imperialed man, who 
had his arm around her slender waist, and so pre- 
occupied were they as not to observe the intrader. 
Not so the bland serene mamma. I caught the 
triumph in her green eyes, and, turning on my 





it Lrou 











heel, Lange] the door after me, and retreated to 

1 here [ hurled the unfortunate flowers 
pitcher, and tore up and down like a 

man, contemplating the various implements 

‘ ifd tion within reach with savage satis- 
faction. ficr a while I grew calmer, and de- 
cided to pend action until I should prove to 

| Miss Georzianne that I was not to be trifled with. 
Solt 1 Look and sauntered down to the pi- 





a pair of horses were led round 
d in another moment I heard voices 
on the stairs. Georgie came trip- 
I folds of her long velvet skirt gath- 
‘ ber hand, the long crimson plumes of 
l at sweeping her cheek, and her fair 
face sparkling with eager delight. She brushed 
leaning on the stranger's arm; in another 
moment he lifted her carefully to the saddle, and 
they galloped away. 

** Likely young feller!” said old Kyes, rubbing 
his hands one against the other. ‘Pears like one 
th’ kind with plenty m¢ 

“What is his nan 

‘Dunno. Guess the young woman would tell 
you. 

At this juncture Mrs. Kyes’s snuff-colored rib- 
bons fluttered out at the window. 

‘That child said she. 
world did vou let her ride off for? 
across the floor without limping.” 
ed something about Miss Effingham’s 
ke care of herself, and was lounging 
he thought ~ her, faint and suffering, 
my resent In five minutes I 

chaise, following after 
her as speedil; Just beyond the saw- 
mill I met my gentleman riding swiftly back to 
the hotel. Miss Effingham was faint and unable 
to proceed, and he had Jeft her under a tree while 
he procured a conveyance. I was not long in find- 
ing her, vou may be sure, and knelt beside her as 
peniten i ] 


» tae Goor, an 











ney.” 





“ What in the 
She can't walk 


is crazy,” 








aw ay 


was seated in the vene 


as possi «. 








and humble as a lamb. 

‘**[ thought you would come,” said she. 
that dear old chaise !” 

I lifted her in my arms as if she bad been a 
baby, and placed her on one of the ragged green 
cushions; the other I made a foot-stool of, and 
smiled to think how I was heaping the coals of 
fire on her coquettish little head. 

“T ought not to have gone,” she said, timidly, 
for I maintained a dignified silence. “I ought 
not to have gone; but Harry teased so, and we 
used to have such splendid rides, I did not know 
how to say no.” 

It was too much for frail flesh and blood to bear ; 
but I succeeded in swallowing my indignation, and 
said, carelessly, 

“T am glad I met you, Miss Effingham, for I 
am going away to-morrow morning.” She turned 
her eyes upon my face with sorrowful surprise. 

‘Going away !" she repeated. ‘I thought you 
were to stay until the middle of September. Pray 
don’t go.”’ 

‘* You will scarcely miss me now,” said I, point- 
edly. 

** Indeed I shall,” cried she. ‘“ Harry leaves in 
the morning, to see after his ship, and won't be 
back for a week. We shall be terribly lonely.” 

We were at the hotel door, I lifted Georgianne 
from the chaise, carried her up stairs, and laid her 
down upon the sofa. Mrs. Effingham was out. I 
| drew the little slipper from my pocket, and put it 
} in her hand. She looked up in my face, and I 
| thought her woman's wit read every thing I 
} couldn't say, for her glorious eyes drooped, and a 
tear fell on the tiny velvet rosette. 

I retreated to my room, and busied myself pack- 
ing, huniming meanwhile all the sentimental songs 
I knew. In the evening I went out on the bal- 
cony, and paced back and forth, faintly hoping to 
| catch a glimpse of Georgie’s soft shadow on the 
curtain. It was evident 1 had lost her—the only 
woman I had ever loved, and for the first time re- 
alizing what such a loss must be, I leaned over 
the railing, and covered my face to shut out the 
bright moonlight. I heard no step, but at the 
same moment a soft hand fluttered down upom 
mine, and a dear voice whispered, ‘* You didn’t 
bid me good-by, Dick.” 

It was Georgie, looking like a saint, with her 
tearful eyes and tremulous lips. I don’t remember 
what I said, only I know it was nothing very wise; 
neither am I able to recall her reply, except that 
there was something in it about “ brother Harry ;” 
| but T have a distinct and perfect recollection of 
standing with her hands in mine until Mrs. Effing- 
ham called her in, and then, as I ventured to kiss 
her whi evead, she said, arehly, 


Dick u“ ill have both 


“ Oh, 
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SENATOR CLAY, OF ALABAMA. 


Ciement CLArRBORNE CLAY, a Senator of the 
State of Alabama in the Congress of the United 
States, is one of the three sons of senators who have 
been elected to seats in that body. His father, the 
Hon. Clement Comer Clay, was born in Halifax 
County, Virginia, December 17, 1789, and had 
strong ties to bind him to the Old Dominion, but 
an adventurous disposition led him to Tennessee, 
where he graduated, studied law, and was admit- 
ted tothe bar. In 1811 he removed to Huntsville, 
Alabama, then a mere village, where he commenced 
practice in the log cabin then used as a court-house, 
and where he has since resided, identified with the 
growth and progress of that flourishing city. Dur- 
ing the Creek War he raised and equipped a com- 
pany, which he commanded with such courage and 
zeal as to win the especial commendation of Gen- 
eral Jesup, while he won the affection and es- 
teem of those under him. On one 
occasion, finding that the provisions 
furnished were of such a bad quali- 
ty as to endanger the health of his 
men, he at once ordered them to be 
burned, and had new supplies pur- 
chased with his private means. 

The people of Alabama, appreci- 
ating Mr.-Clay’s talents and his de- 
votion to the home of his adoption, 
have conferred upon him almost ev- 
ery office within their gift. He was 
a Member of the Territorial Coun- 
ceil; he sat on the bench of the Cir- 
cuit Court, of which he was Chief 
Justice from 1820 until he resigned 
in 1823; he was a Member and the 
Speaker of the State Legislature ; 
he was a Representative in Congress 
from 1827 to 1835; he was Governor 
of the State in 1835 and 1835; in 
1837 he was elected to the United 
States Senate; and he is now enjoy- 
ing the evening of a well-spent life, 
esteemed throughout the Southern 
States as having invariably sustain- 
ed the rights and upheld the honor 
of the land of his birth. A high- 
minded politician, a judicious and 
well-read lawyer, and a scholar of 
varied attainments, he is none the 
less devoted to the attractions of 
home. 

His son, Clement C. Clay, Jun., 
the subject of this sketch, derives 
his middle naine of Clairborne from 
the family of his mother. He was 
born in 1819, in Madison County, 
Alabama; and in his case an old 
proverb is falsified, as he has ever 
enjoyed high ‘‘honor in his own 
country,” which he has proudly 
clung to. Nature was no niggard 
in endowing him with intellectual 
abilities; neither was he unmind- 
ful, at an early age, of the obliga- 
tions they imposed. He graduated 
with honor at the University of Ala- 
bama when in his sixteenth year. 

When Mr. Clay senior was elect- 
ed Governor of Alabama he appoint- 
ed his son Private Secretary, and 
the young student was at once 
launched upon the troubled waters 
of political excitement. But he did 
not forsake his books—indeed he 
has never forsaken them ; constant- 
ly adding to the stores of a most re- 
tentive memory, and securing to 
himself the grace of a wide cultiva- 
tion, including poetry as well as the 
classics, the law, and political econ- 
omy. His editorial contributions to 
the leading journal of the State at 
that time show the singular fear- 
lessness and honesty which has since 
characterized his course, and has 
made him a statesman rather than 
a politician, 

After his father was transferred 
from the Gubernatorial chair to the 
Senate of the United States Mr. 
Clay went to the University of Vir- 
ginia, where he completed his legal 
studies. Returning to Huntsville 
he commenced practice, and with 
success; but his fellow-citizens soon 
insisted on electing him as their rep- 
resentative to the State Legislature, 
in which he served with credit in 
1842, °44, and ’45. In 1846 the 
Legislature elected him Judge of 
the Madison County Court, where 
he presided with dignity and courte- 
sy until 1848, when he resigned, to 
resume his practice. In this he 
was eminently successful, possess- 
ing that rare legal perception which distinguishes 
the living principle of the law from the accidental 
forms in which it is often obscured. 

In 1853 Mr. Clay was elected a Senator from 
Alabama, and immediately took a high position 
among those of his peers who consider the attain- 
iment of political power as of minor importance 
compared with the honest expression of their sen- 
timents. Regarding himself as the envoy of a sov- 
ereign State to the Council of the Confederation, he 
was ever ready to assert the rights of that State, as 
defined by Jefferson and by Calhoun. To quote 
his own words in an important debate, “ Identified 
with Alabama,” said he, ‘‘by my birth, education, 
interest, and affection—regarding her as ‘ my nurs- 
iny mother and my grave’—indebted to her for the 
highest honors and greatest trusts she could bestow, 
and standing here as one of her embassadors in this 
council-chamber of sovereign States, I feel it my 
duty as well as privilege to justify, as far as I can, 
all her acts relating to her sister States or to the 
Federal Government.” 
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The people of Alabama appreciated the zeal and 
the ability with which their youthful yet experi- 
enced Senator was ever ready to announce their 
State rights and to vindicate their State honor, 
“at all hazards and to the last extremity.” In 
1857 he was re-elected for a second term of six 
years, receiving every vote in the Legislature. 
Returning with this indorsement, he has continued 
with watchful care to oppose all appropriations for 
such purposes as he deems unconstitutional, and 
not within the province of the Confederated Gov- 
ernment. Especially does he object to what he styled 
in debate ‘‘a sentiment already too pervading in 
the country, of dependence on the Government for 
support. Such a sentiment,” said he, ‘is baneful 
to individual as well as national prosperity.” 

In the sectional discussions which have of late 
convulsed the country, Senator Clay has stood 
boldly up as a champion of Southern Rights, with- 
out the slightest evidence of a desire for ‘* National’’ 
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black eyes, and Iong black hair, he is about the 
last gentlerhan on the floor of the Senate that a 
stranger would select as a leading spirit among 
those called in the newspapers “‘fire-eaters.” His 
oratory is earnest and forcible, his voice distinct 
and agreeable, his gestures earnest and persuasive. 
An accomplished scholar, he sometimes indulges in 
classical quotations and learned references; but 
there is no apparentdabor in his speeches; they are, 
nevertheless, always equal to the subject, and 
completely exhaust the question at issue. 

Senator Clay was happily married, in early life, 
to Miss Virginia Carolina Tunstall, of the Virginia 
family of that name, descended from the gallant 
knight who fell on Flodden Field. Possessing 
great personal beauty, a finely-cultivated and well- 
stored mind and fascinating manner, she is deserv- 
edly a great favorite with all who enjoy the honor 
of her acquaintance. Although a leader of Wash- 
ington society, she is thoroughly domestic in her 





HON. CLEMENT CLAIRBORNE CLAY, OF ALABAMA.—[From a Puotrocrapu ny Brapy.]} 


honors or emoluments. In a recent speech on the 
Harper’s Ferry raid, in the Senate, he calmly nar- 
rated the provocations which he considered the 
Southern States had received, and then said, “I 
rise here to indulge in no menace. We have been 
menaced during this Congress, and often before, 
by our political opponents, with the halter and the 
hangman if we dare resist their authority, and re- 
fuse to submit to subjugation. I know that those 
who are foremost to threaten are generally hind- 
most to execute. I never have uttered, and never 
will utter any menace. I make no predictions, no 
promises for my State; but, in conclusion, will 
only say that, if she is faithful to the pledges she 
has made and principles she has professed—if she is 
true to her own interest and her own honor—if she 
is not recrcant to all that State pride, integrity, 
and duty demands, she will never submit to an un- 
just aud iniquitous sectional authority.” 

Senator Clay’s personal appearance is that of a 
student rather than a politician, Tall, rather 
slender in form, with thoughtful features, keen 





habits, and noted for her sympathy with those in 
distress, her kindness to the sick, and her charity 
to those in want. Idolizing her husband, and de- 
voted to the State of which he is a Senator, she is 
em, 2atically his help-mate, and should share his 
laurels, as she has done much to encourage and to 
aid him in obtaining them. Their only child died 
some years since. 

Senator Clay purchased, a few years since, a ro- 
mantic site on an eminence near Huntsville, called 
Montisano, and has there erected a rural home, 
christened ‘‘Cozy Cot.”’ It is described as a love- 
ly retreat, with the delicious temperature attend- 
ant on its location, two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and commanding a panoramic 
view, almost unequaled, of the Huntsville bend 
of the Tennessee River. Here, when released from 
his official duties, the Senator indulges in agricul- 
tural improvements, or joins his wife in her floral 
pursuits; enjoys the rare treasures of his valuable 
library, and dispenses the courteous, cordial hos- 
pitality found at a Southern Home, 
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MISS HALCOMBE’S NARRATIVE CON- 
TINUED. 


* al sl * * ~ 


July 2.—E have a few ‘nes more to add to 
this day’s erttry before I go to bed to-night. 

About two hours after Sir Percival rose from 
the luncheon-table to receive his solicitor, Mr. 
Merriman, in the library, I left my room, alone, 
to take a walk in the plantations. Just as I 
was at the end of the landing, the 
library door opened, and the two 
gentlemen came out. Thinking 
it best not to disturb them by ap- 
pearing on the stairs, 1 resolved! 
to defer going down till they had 
crossed the hall. Although they 
spoke to each other in guard- 
ed tones, their words were pro- 
nounced with sufficient distinct- 
ness of utterance to reach my 
ears. 

“Make your mind easy, Sir 
Percival,”’ 1 heard the lawyer say.- 
**Tt all rests with Lady Glyde.” 

I had turned to go back to my 
own room, for a minute or two; 
but the sound of Laura’s name 
on the lips of a stranger stopped 
me instantly. I dare say it was 
very wrong and very discreditable 
to listen—but where ‘3 the wo- 
man, in the whole range of our 
sex, who can regulate her actions 
by the abstract principles of liou- 
or, when those principles point 
one way, and when her affections, 
and the interests which grow out 
of them, point the other? 

1 listened; and, under simi- 
lar circumstances, I would liste 
again—yes! with my ear at the 
keyhole, if I could not possibly 
manage it in any other way. 

**You quite understand, Sir 
Percival?” the lawyer went on. 
** Lady Glyde is to sign her name 
in the presence of a witness—or 
of two witnesses, if you wish to 
be particularly careful—and is 
then to put her finger on the seal, 
and say, ‘I deliver this as my act 
and deed.’ If that is done ina 
week’s time, the arrangement will 
be perfectly successful, and the 
anxiety will be all over. If not—” 

“What do you mean by ‘if 
not?’” asked Sir Percival, angri- 
ly. “If the thing must be done, 
it shall be done. I promise you 
that, Merriman.” 

** Just so, Sir Percival—just so ; 
but there are two alternatives ir 
all transactions ; and we lawyers 
like to look both of them in the 
face boldly. If through any ex- 
traordinary circumstance the ar- 
rangement should not be made, I 
think I may be able to get the 
parties to accept bills at three 
months, But how the money is 
to be raised when the bills fall 
due—” 

“*Damn the bills! The money 
is only to be got in one way; and 
in that way, I tell you again, it 
shall be got. Take a glass of 
wine, Merriman, before you go.” 

“Much obliged, Sir Percival; 
I have not a moment to lose, if 
I am to catch the up-train. You 
will let me know as soon as the 
arrangement is complete? and 
you will not forget the caution I 
recommended—” 

‘“‘Of course I won't. There’s 
the dog-cart at the door for you. 
Jumpin. My groom will get you 
to the station in no time. Ben- 
jamin, drive like mad! Hf Mr. 
Merriman misses the train, you 
lose your place. Hold fast, Mer- 
riman, and if you are upset, trust 
to the devil to save his own.”— 
With that parting benediction the 
baronet turned about and walked 
back to the library. 

I had not heard much; but the little that 
had reached my ears was enough to make me 
feel uneasy. The “‘something” that “ had hap- 
pened” was but too plainly a serious money 
embarrassment; and Sir Percival’s relief from 
it depended upon Laura. The prospect of seeing 
her involved in her husband's secret difficulties 
filled me with dismay, exaggerated, no doubt, 
by my ignorance of business and my settled 
distrust of Sir Percival. Instead of going out, 
as I had proposed, I went back immediately to, 
Laura’s room to tell her what I had heard. 

She received my bad news so composedly as 
to surprise me. She evidently knows more of 
her husband’s character and her husband’s em- 
barrassments than I have suspected up to this 
time. 

“T feared as much,” she said, ‘‘ when I heard 
of that strange gentleman who called, and de« 
clined to leave his name.” 

“Who do you think the gentleman was, 
then?” Tasked. ~ 
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“Some person whe has heavy claims on Sir 
Vercival,” she answered; “and who has been 
the cause of Mr. Merriman’s visit here to-day.” 

“Do you know any thing about those claims?” 

‘“*No; I know no particulars.” 

**You will sign nothing, Laura, without first 
flooking at it?” 

‘Certainly not, Marian. Whatever I can 
harmlessly and honestly do to help him I will 
do—for the sake of making your life and mine, 
fove, as easy and as happy as possible. But I 
will do nothing ignorantly which we might one 
day have reason to feel ashamed of. Let us say 
no more about it now. You have got your hat 
on—suppose we go and dream away the after- 
noon in the grounds ?’’ 

On leaving the house we directed our steps 
to the nearest shade. As we passed an open 
space among the trees in front of the house 
there was Count Fosco, slowly walking back- 
avard and forward on the grass, sunning him- 
self in the full blaze of the hot July afternoon. 
Hie had a broad straw-hat on, with a violet- 
colored ribbon round it. A blue blouse, with 
profuse white fancy-work over the bosom, cov- 
ered his prodigious body, and was girt about 
the place where his waist might once have been 
with a broad scarlet leather belt. Nankeen 
trowsers, displaying more white fancy-work over 
the ankles, and purple morocco slippers adorned 
his lower extremities. He was singing Figaro’s 
famous song in the Barber of Seville, with that 
crisply fluent vocalization which is never heard 
from any other than an Italian throat; accom- 
panying bimself on the concertina, which he 
played with ecstatic throwings-up of his arms, 
and graceful twistings and turnings of his head, 
like a fat St. Cecilia masquerading in male at- 
tire. ‘‘Figaroqua! Figaro la! Figaro si! Fi- 
garo gid!” sang the Count, jauntily tossing up 
the concertina at arm’s-length, and bowing to 
us, on one side of the instrument, with the airy 
grace and elegance of Figaro himself at twenty 
years of age. 

“ Take my word for it, Laura, that man knows 
something of Sir Percival’s embarassments,” I 
said, as we returned the Count’s salutation from 
a safe distance. 

** What makes you think that?” she asked. 

* How should he have known, otherwise, that 
Mr. Merriman was Sir Percival’s solicitor?” I 
rejoined. ‘“ Besides, when I followed you out of 
the luncheon-room. he told me, without a single 
word of inquiry on my part, that something had 
happened. Depend upon it, he knows more 
than we do.” 

Don’t ask him any questions, if he does. 
Don’t take him into our confidence!” 

“You seem to dislike him, Laura, in a very 
determined manner. What has he said or done 
to justify you?” 

‘Nothing, Marian. On the contrary, he was 
all kindness and attention on our journey home, 
and he several times checked Sir Percival’s out- 
breaks of temper in the most considerate man- 
ner toward me. Perhaps I dislike him because 
he has so much more power over my husband 
than I have. Perhaps it hurts my pride to be 
under any obligations to his interference. All 
I know is, that I do dislike him.” 

The rest of the day and the evening passed 
quietly enough. The Count and I played at 
chess. For the first two games he politely al- 
lowed me to conquer him; and then, when he 
saw that I had found him out, begged my par- 
don, and, at the third game, checkmated me in 
ten minutes. Sir Percival never once referred, 
all through the evening, to the lawyer's visit. 
But either that event, or something else, had 
produced a singular alteration for the better in 
him. He was as polite and agreeable to all of 
us as he used to be in the days of his probation 
at Limmeridge; and he was so amazingly atten- 
tive and kind to his wife that even icy Madame 
Fosco was roused into looking at him with a 
grave surprise. What doesthismean? Ithink 
I can guess; I am afraid Laura can guess; and 
I am quite sure Count Fosco knows. I caught 
Sir Percival looking at him for approval more 
than once in the course of the evening. 


3d. A day of events. I most fervently hope 
and pray I may not have to add, a day of dis- 
asters as well, 








Sir Percival was as silent at breakfast as he 
had been the evening before on the subject of 
the mysterious “arrangement” (as the lawyer 
called it) which is hanging over our heads. An 
hour afterward, however, he suddenly entered 
the morning-room, where his wife and I were 
waiting, with our hats on, for Madame Fosco to 
join us, and inquired for the Count. 

“We expect to see him*here directly,” I 
said. 

“The fact is,” Sir Percival went on, walking 
nervously about the room, ‘I want Fosco and 


his wife in the library, for a mere business for- | 


mality; and I want you there, Laura, for a 
minute, too.” He stopped, and appeared to no- 
tice, for the first time, that we were in our walk- 
ing costume. ‘Have you just come in?” he 
asked, “‘or were you just going out?” 

‘We were all thinking of going to the lake 
this morning,” said Laura. ‘‘ But if you have 
any other arrangement to propose—” 

**No, no,” he answered, hastily. ‘My ar- 
rangement can wait. After lunch will do as 
well for it as after breakfast. All going to the 
lake, eh? A good idea. Let's have an idle 
morning; I'll be one of the party.” 

There was no mistaking his manner, even if 
it had been possible to mistake the uncharac- 
teristic readiness which his words expressed, to 
submit his own plans and projects to the con- 
venience of others. He was evidently relieved 
at finding an excuse for delaying the business 
formality in the library, to which his own words 
had referred. My heart sank within me as I 
drew the inevitable inference. 

The Count and his wife joined us at that 
moment. The lady had her husband’s embroid- 
ered tobacco-pouch, and her store of paper in 
her hand for the manufacture of the eternal 
cigarettes. The gentleman, dressed, as usual, 
in his blouse and straw-hat, carried the gay 
little pagoda-cage, with his darling white mice 
in it, and smiled on them, and on us, with a 
bland amiability which it was impossible to re- 
sist. 

“* With your kind permission,” said the Count, 
“T will take my small family, here—my poor- 
little-harmless-pretty-Mouseys, out for an airing 
along withus. There are dogs about the house, 
and shall I leave my forlorn white children at 
the mercies of the dogs? Ah, never!” 

He chirruped paternally at his small white 
children through the bars of the pagoda; and we 
all left the house for the lake. 

In the plantation Sir Percival strayed away 
from us. It seems to be part of his restless dis- 
position always to separate himself from his 
companions on these occasions, and always to 
occupy himself, when he is alone, in cutting new 
walking-sticks for his own use. The mere act 
of cutting and lopping, at hazard, appears to 
please him. He has filled the house with walk- 
ing-sticks of his own making, not one of which 
he ever takes up for a second time. When they 
have been once used, his interest in them is all 
exhausted, and he thinks of nothing but going 
on and making more. 

At the old boat-house he joined us again. I 
will put down the conversation that ensued, when 
we were all settled in our places, exactly as it 
passed. It is an important conversation, so far 
as I am concerned, for it has seriously disposed 
me to distrust the influence which Count Fosco 
has exercised over my thoughts and feelings, 
and to resist it, for the future, as resolutely as 
I can. 

The boat-house was large enough to hold us 
all; but Sir Percival remained outside, trim- 
ming the last new stick with his pocket-axe. 
We three women found plenty of room on 
the large seat. Laura took her work, and Ma- 
dame Fosco began her cigarettes. I, as usual, 
had nothing to do. My hands always were, and 
always will be, as awkward as a man’s. The 
Count good-humoredly took a stool, many sizes 
too small for him, and balanced himself on it 
with his back against the side of the shed, which 
creaked and groaned under his weight. He put 
the pagoda cage on his lap, and let out the mice 
to crawl over him as usual. They are pretty, 
innocent-looking little creatures ; but the sight 
of them creeping about a man’s body is, for 
some reason, not pleasant to me. It excites a 
strange, responsive creeping in my own nerves; 
and suggests hideous ideas of men dying in 
prison, with the crawling creatures of the dun- 
geon preying on them undisturbed. 

The morning was windy and cloudy; and the 
rapid alternations of shadow and sunlight over 
the waste of the lake made the view look doubly 
wild, weird, and gloomy. 

“Some people call that picturesque,” said 
Sir Percival, pointing over the wide prospect 
with his half-finished walking-stick. “I call it 
a blot on a gentleman's property. In my great- 
grandfather’s time the lake flowed to this place. 
Look at it now! It is not four feet deep any 
where, and it is all puddles and pools. I wish 
I could aftord to drain it, and plant it all over. 
My bailiff (a superstitious idiot) says he is quite 
sure the lake has a curse on it, like the Dead 
Sea. What do you think, Fosco? It looks just 
the place for a murder, doesn’t it ?” 

“‘ My good Percival !” remonstrated the Count. 
“¢ What is your solid English sense thinking of ? 
The water is too shallow to hide the body; and 
there is sand every where to print off the mur- 
derer’s footsteps. It is, upon the whole, the 
very worst place for a murder that I ever set my 
eyes on.” 

“Humbug!” said Sir Percival, cutting away 
fiercely at his stick. ‘“ You know what I mean. 
The dreary scenery—the lonely situation. If 
you choose to understand me, you can—if you 
don’t choose, I am not going to trouble myself 
to explain my meaning.” 

“ And why not,”’ asked the Count, ‘‘when 
your meaning can be explained by any body in 
two words? If a fool was going to commit a 
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murder, your lake is the first place he would 
choose for it. If a wise man was going to com- 
mit a murder, your lake is the last place he 
would choose for it. Isthat yourmeaning? If 
it is, there is your explanation for you, ready 
made. ‘Take it, Percival, with your good Fosco’s 
blessing.” 

Laura looked at the Count, with her dislike 
for him appearing a little too plainly ist her face. 
He was so busy with his mice that he did not 
notice her. 

‘*T am sorry to hear the lake-view connected 
with any thing so horrible as the-idea of mur- 
der,” she said. “And if Count Fosco must 
divide murderers into classes, I think he has 
been very unfortunate in his choice of expres- 
sions. ‘To describe them as fools only, seems 
like treating them with an indulgence to which 
they have no claim. And to describe them as 
wise men, sounds to me like a downright con- 
tradiction in terms. I have always heard that 
truly wise men are truly good men, and have a 
horror of crime.” 

‘* My dear lady,”’ said the Count, “ those are 
admirable sentiments; and I have seen them 
stated at the tops of copy-books.” He lifted 
one of the white mice in the palm of his hand, 
and spoke to it in his whimsical way. “ My 
pretty little smooth white rascal,” he said, 
“here is a moral lesson for you. <A truly wise 
Mouse is a truly good Mouse. Mention that, 
if you please, to your companions, and never 
gnaw at the bars of your cage again as long as 
you live.” 

‘‘It is easy to turn every thing into ridi- 
cule,” said Laura, resolutely ; “ but you will not 
find it quite so easy, Count Fosco, to give me 
an instance of a wise man who has been a great 
criminal.” 

The Count shrugged his huge shoulders, and 
smiled on Laura in the friendliest manner. 

** Most true!” he said. ‘‘ The fool’s crime is 
the crime that is found out; and the wise man’s 
crime is the crime that is not found out. If I 
could give you an instance, it would not be the 
instance of a wise man. Dear Lady Glyde, 
your sound English common sense has been too 
much for me. It is checkmate for me this time, 
Miss Halcombe—ha ?” 

‘*Stand to your guns, Laura,” sneered Sir 
Percival, who had been listening in his place at 
the door. ‘Tell him, next, that crimes cause 
their own detection. There’s another bit of 
copy-boek morality for you, Fosco. Crimes 
cause their own detection. What infernal hum- 
bug!” 

“T believe it to be true,” said Laura, quietly. 

Sir Percival burst out laughing—so violently, 
so outrageously, that he quite startled us all— 
the Count more than any of us. 

‘“‘T believe it, too,’’ I said, coming to Laura’s 
rescue. 

Sir Percival, who had been unaccountably 
amused at his wife’s remark, was, just as unac- 
countably, irritated by mine. He struck the new 
walking-stick savagely on the sand, and walked 
away from us. 

“Poor, dear Percival!” cried Count Fosco, 
looking after him gayly; “he is the victim of 
English spleen. But, my dear Miss Halcombe, 
my dear Lady Glyde, do you really believe that 
crimes cause their own detection? And you, 
my angel,” he continued, turning to his wife, 
who had not uttered a word yet, “do you think 
So too ?” 

“ T wait to be instructed,” replied the Count- 
ess, in tones of freezing reproof, intended for 
Laura and me, “before I venture on giving 
my opinion in the presence of well-informed 
men.” 

“Do you, indeed?” I said. “I remember 
the time, Countess, when you advocated the 
Rights of Women—and freedom of female opin- 
ion was one of them.” 

“What is your view of the subject, Count ?” 
asked Madame Fos- 
co, calmly proceeding 
with her cigarettes, 
and not taking the 
least notice of me. 

The Count stroked 
one of his white mice 
reflectively with his 
chubby little finger 
before he answered. 

“Tt is truly won- 
derful,” he — said, 
“how easily Society 
can console itself for 
the worst of its short- 
comings with a little 
bit of clap-trap. The 
machinery it has set 
up for the detection 
of crime is miserably 
ineffective — and yet 
only invent a moral 
epigram, saying that 
it works well, and you 
blind every body to 
its blunders from that 
moment. — Crimes 
cause their own de- 
tection, do they ? 
And murder will out 
(another moral epi- 
gram), will it? Ask 
Coroners who sit at 
inquests in large 
towns if that is true, 
Lady Glyde. Ask 
secretaries of life-as- 
surance companies if 
that is true, Miss Hal- 
combe. Read your 
own public journals. 
In the few cases that 
get into the newspa- 
pers, are there not in- 
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stances of slain bodies found, and no murder- 
ers ever discovered? Multiply the cases that 
are reported by the cases that are not reported, 
and the bodies that are found by the bodies 
that are not found, and what conclusion do you 
come io? This: that there are foolish crimin- 
als who are discovered, and wise criminals who 
escape. The hiding of a crime, or the detection 
of a crime, what is it? A trial of skill between 
the police on one side, and the individual on the 
other. When the criminal is a brutal, ignorant 
fool, the police, in nine cases out of ten, win. 
When the criminal is a resolute, educated, high- 
ly-intelligent man, the police, in nine cases out 
of ten, lose. If the police win, you generally 
hear all about it. Ifthe polic e lose, vou vener- 
ally hear nothing. And on this tottering foun- 
dation you build up your comfortable moral 
maxim that Crime causes its own detection! 
Yes—all the crime you know of. And what of 
the rest?” . 

‘** Devilish true, and very well put,” cried a 
voice at the entrance of the boat-house. Sir 
Percival had recovered his equanimity, and had 
come back while we were listening to the Count. 

**Some of it may be true,” I said; ‘and all 
of it may be very well put. But I don’t see 
why Count Fosco should celebrate the victory 
of the criminal over society with so much ex- 
ultation, or why you, Sir Percival, should ap- 
pland him so loudly for doing it.” 

**Do you hear that, Fosco?” asked Sir Per- 
cival, with a sneer. “Take my advice, and 
make your peace with your audience. ‘Tell 
them Virtue’s a fine thing—they like that, I 
can promise you.” 

The Count laughed inwardly and silently; 
and two of the white mice in his waistcoat, 
alarmed by the internal convulsion going on be- 
neath them, darted out in a violent hurry, and 
scrambled into their cage again. 

“The ladies, my good Percival, shall tell ime 
about virtue,” he said. ‘They are betier au- 
thorities than I am; for they know what virtue 
is, and I don’t.” 


**You hear him ?” said Sir Percival. “Isn't 
it awful?” 
“It is true,” said the Count, quietly. “Iam 


a citizen of the world, and I have met, in my 
time, with so many different sorts of virtue, that 
I am puzzled, in my old age, *o say which is the 
right sort and which is the wrong. Here, in 
England, there is one virtue. And there, in 
China, there is another virtue. And John En- 
glishman says my virtue is the genuine virtue. 
And John Chinaman says my virtue is the gen- 
uine virtue. And I say Yes to one, or No to 
the other, and am just as much bewildered aboat 
it in the case of John with the top-boots as I 
am in the case of Jolin with the pigtail. Ah, 
nice little Mousey! come kiss me. What is 
your own private notion of a virtuous man, my 
pret-pret-pretty ? A man who keeps you warm 
and gives you plenty to eat. And a good no 
tion, too, for it is intelligible, at the least.” 

** Stay a minute, Count,” I interposed. “ Ac- 
cepting your illustration, surely we have one un- 
questionable virtue in England which is want- 
ing in China. The Chinese authorities kill 
thousands of innocent people, on the most hor- 
ribly frivolous pretexts. We, in England, are 
free from all guilt of that kind—we commit no 


| such dreadful crime—we abhor reckless blood- 


shed with all our hearts.” 

“ Quite right, Marian,” said Laura. 
thought of, and well expressed.” 

** Pray allow the Count to proceed,” said Ma- 
dame Fosco, with stern civility. ‘‘ You will find, 


“Well 


| young ladies, that he never speaks without hav- 





ing excellent reasons for all that he says. 

‘*Thank you, my angel,” replied the Count. 
“Have a bonbon?”’ He took out of his pocket 
a pretty little inlaid box, and placed it open on 
the table. “Chocolat & Ja Vanille,” cried the 
impenetrable man, cheerfully rattling the sweet- 
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meats in the box, and bowing all round. “ Of- 
fered by Fosco as an act of hornage to the charm- 
ing society.” 

“Be good enough to go on, Count,” said 
his wife, with a spiteful reference to myself. 
**Oblige me by answering Miss Halcombe.” 

‘*Miss Halcombe is unanswerable,” replied 
the polite Italian—‘‘ that is to say, so far as she 
goes. Yes! I agree with her. John Bull does 
abhor the crimes of John Chinaman. He is the 
quickest old gentleman at finding out the faults 
that are his neighbors’, and the slowest old 
gentleman at finding out the faults that are his 
own, who exists on the face of creation. Is he 
80 very much better in his way than the people 
whom he condemns in their way? English 
society, Miss Halcombe, is as often the accom- 
plice as it is the enemy of crime. Yes! yes! 
Crime is in this country what crime is in other 
countries—a good friend to a man and to those 
about him as often as itis an enemy. A great 
rascal provides for his wife and family. The 
worse he is, the more he makes them the objects 
for your sympathy. He often provides, also, for 
himself. A profligate spendthrift who is always 
borrowing money, will get more from his friends 
than the rigidly honest man who only borrows 
of them once, under pressure of the direst want. 
In the one case, the friends will not be at all 
surprised, and they will give. In the other 
case, they will be very much surprised, and they 
will hesitate. Is the prison that Mr. Scoundrel] 
lives in, at the end of his career, a more un- 
comfortable place than the work-house that Mr. 
Honesty lives in, at the end of his career? 
When John-Howard- Philanthropist wants to re- 
lieve misery, he goes to find it in prisons, where 
crime is wretched—not in huts and hovels where 
virtue is wretched too. Who is the English 
poet who has won the most universal sympathy 
—who makes the easiest of all subjects for 
pathetic writing and pathetic painting? That 

‘ nice young person who began life with a forgery, 
and ended it by a suicide—your dear, romantic, 
interesting Chatterton. Which gets on best, do 
you think, of two poor starving dress-makers— 
the woman who resists temptation, and is honest, 
or the woman who falls under temptation, and 
steals? You all know that the stealing is the 
making of that second woman’s fortune—it ad- 
vertises her from length to breadth of good- 
humored, charitable England—and she is re- 
lieved, as the breaker of a commandment, when 
she would have been left to starve, as the keeper 
ef it. Come here, my jolly little Mouse’ Hey! 
cae pass! I transform you, for the time 

ing, into a respectable lady. Stop there, in 
the palm of my great big hand, my dear, and 
listen. You marry the poor man whom you 
love, Mouse; and one half your friends pity, 
and the other half blame you. And now, on 
the contrary, you sell yourself for gold to a man 
you don’t care for; and all your friends rejoice 
over you; and a minister of public worship 
sanctions the base horror of the vilest of all hu- 
man bargains; and smiles and smirks afterward 
at your table, if you are polite enough to ask 
him to breakfast. Hey! presto! pass! Be a 
mouse again, and squeak. If you continue to 
be a lady much longer, I shall have you telling 
me that Society abhors crime—and then, Mouse, 
I shall doubt if your own eyes and ears are 
really of any use toyou. Ah! Iam a bad man, 
Lady Glyde, amI not? I say what other people 
only think; and when all the rest of the world 
is in a conspiracy to accept the mask for the 
true face, mine is the rash hand that tears off 
the plump pasteboard, and shows the bare bones 
beneath. I will get up on my big elephant’s 
legs before I do myself any more harm in your 
amiable estimations—I will get up and take a 
little airy walk of my own. Dear lIadies, as 
your excellent Sheridan said, I go—and leave 
my character behind me.” 

He got up, put the cage on the table, and 
paused for a moment to count the mice in it. 
“One, two, three, four—Ha!’ he cried, with a 
look of horror, “where, in the name of Heaven, 
is the fifth—the youngest, the whitest, the most 
amiable of all—my Benjamin of mice!” 

Neither Laure nor I were in any favorable 
disposition to be amused. The Count’s glib 
eynicism had revealed a new aspect of his nature 
from which we both recoiled. But it was im- 
— to resist the comical distress of so very 

arge a man at the loss of so very small 1 mouse. 
We laughed, in spite of ourselves; and when 
Madame Fosco rose to set the example of leav- 
ing the boat-house empty, so.that her husband 
might search 1t to its remotest corners, we rose 
also to follow her out. 

Befo-e we had taken three steps the Count’s 
quick eye discovered the lost mouse under the 
seat that we had been occupying. He pulled 
asida the bench, took the little animal up in his 
hand, and then suddenly stopped, on his knees, 
looking intently at a particular place on the 
ground just beneath him. 

When he rose to his feet again his hand shook 
so that he could hardly put the mouse back in 
the cage, and his face was of a faint livid yellow 
hue all over. 

‘‘Percival!” he said, in a whisper. ‘Per- 
cival! come here.” 

Sir Percival’ had paid no attention to any of 
us for the last ten minutes He had been en- 
tirely absorbed in writing figures on the sand, 
and then rubbing them out again, with the point 
of his stick. 

‘* What’s the matter now?” he asked, loung- 
ing carelessly into the boat-horse. 

‘* Do you see nothing there ?” said the Count, 
catching him nervously by the collar with one 
hand, and pointing with the other to the place 
near which he had found the mouse. 

“T see plenty of dry sand,” answered Sir 
Percival; ‘‘and a spot of dirt in the middle 
of it.” 

“Not dirt,” whispered the Count, fastening 
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the other hand suddenly on Sir Percival’s collar. | 
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and shaking it in his agitation. ‘ Blood! 

Laura was near enough to hear the last word, 
softly as he whispered it. She turned to me 
with a look of terror. 

‘Nonsense, my dear,” I said. ‘‘There is no 
need to be alarmed. It is only the blood of a 
poor little stray dog.” 

Every body was astonished, and every body’s 
eyes were fixed on me inquiringly. 

“How do you know that?” asked Sir Per- 
cival, speaking first. 

“IT found the dog here, dying, on the day 
when you all returned from abroad,” I replied. 
‘The poor creature had strayed into the planta- 
tion, and had been shot by your keeper.” 

** Whose dog was it?” inquired Sir Percival. 
“ Not one of mine ?” 

**Did you try to save the poor thing?” asked 
Laura, earnestly. “Surely you tried to save it, 
Marian ?” 

“Yes,” I said; ‘the housekeeper and I both 
did our best—but the dog was mortally wound- 
ed, and he died under our hands.” 

* Whose dog was it?” persisted Sir Percival, 
repeating his question a little irritably. ‘ One 
of mine?” 

“No, not one of yours.’ 

** Whose, then? Did the housekeeper know 

The housekeeper’s report of Mrs. Catherick’s 
desire to conceal her visit to Blackwater Park 
from Sir Percival’s knowledge recurred to my 
memory the moment he put that last question, 
and I half doubted the discretion of answering 
it. But, in my anxiety to quiet the general 
alarm, I had thoughtlessly advanced too far to 
draw back, except at the risk of exciting sus- 
picions which might only make matters worse. 
There was nothing for it but to answer at once, 
without reference to results, 

‘‘ Yes,” I said. ‘The housekeeper knew. 
She told me it was Mrs. Catherick’s dog.” 

Sir Percival had hitherto remained at the in- 
ner end of the boat-house, with Count Fosco, 
while I spoke to him from the door. But the 
instant Mrs. Catherick’s name passed my lips 
he pushed by the Count roughly, and placed 
himself face to face with me, under the open 
daylight. 

*“ How came the housekeeper to know it was 
Mrs. Catherick’s dog?” he asked, fixing his eyes 
on mine with a frowning interest and attention 
which half-angered, half-startled me. 

“She knew it,” I said, quietly, “because 
Mrs. Catherick brought the dog with her.” 

“ Brought it with her? Where did she bring 
it with her ?” 

“To this house.” 

‘‘ What the devil did Mrs. Catherick want at 
this house ?” 

The manner in which he put the question was 
even more offensive than the language in which 
he expressed it. I marked my sense of his want 
of common politeness by silently turning away 
from him. 

Just as I moved, the Count’s persuasive hand 
was laid on his shoulder, and the Count’s mel- 
hfluous voice interposed to quiet him. 

** My dear Percival !—gently—gently.” 

Sir Percival looked around in his angriest 
manner. The Count only smiled, and repeated 
the soothiug application. 

‘*Gently, my good friend—gently !” 

Sir Percival hesitated—followed me a few 
steps—and, to my great surprise, offered me an 
apology. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Miss Halcombe,” he 
said. “I have been out of order lately, and I 
am afraid I am a little irritable. But I should 
like to know what Mrs. Catherick could possibly 
want here. When did she come? Was the 
housekeeper the only person who saw her?” 

“The only person,” I answered, “so far as I 
know.” 

The Count interposed again. 

“In that case, why not question the house- 
keeper?” he said. ‘Why not go, Percival, to 
the fountain-head of information at once?” 

* Quite right!” said Sir Percival. “Of course 
the housekeeper is the first person to question. 
Excessively stupid of me not to see it myself.” 
With those words he instantly left us to return 
to the house. 

The motive of the Count’s interference, which 
had puzzled me at first, betrayed itself when Sir 
Percival’s back was turned. He had a host of 
questions to put to me about Mrs. Catherick, 
and the cause of her visit to Blackwater Park, 
which he could scarcely have asked in his friend’s 
presence I made my answers as short as I 
civilly could—for I had already determined to 
check the least approach to any exchanging of 
confidences between Count Fosco and myself. 
Laura, however, unconsciously helped him to 
extract all my information, by making inquiries 
herself, which left me no alternative but to re- 
ply to her, or to appear before them all in the 
very unenviable and very false character of a 
depositary of Sir Percival’s secrets. The end 
of it was, that, in about ten minutes’ time, the 
Count knew as much as I know of Mrs. Cath-- 
erick, and or the events which have so strangely 
connected us with her daughter, Anne, from the 
time when Hartright met with her to this day. 

The effect of my information on him was, in 
one respect, curious enough. Intimately as he 
knows Sir Percival, and closely as he appears to 
be associated with Sir Percival’s private affairs 
in general, he is certainly as far as I am from 
knowing any thing of the true story of Anne 
Catherick. The unsolved mystery in connec- 
tion with this unhappy woman is now rendered 
doubly suspicious, in my eyes, by the absolute 
conviction which I feel that the clew to it has 
been hidden by Sir Percival from the most inti- 
mate friend he has in the world. It was impos- 
sible to mistake the eager curiosity of the Count’s 
look and manner while he drank in greedily 
every word that fell from my lips. There are 
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nany kinds of curiosity, I know—but there is 

no misinterpreting the curiosity of blank sur- 
prise. if ever I saw it in my life, I saw it in 
the Count’s face. 

While the questions and answers were go- 
ing on we had all been strolling quietly back 
through the plantation. As soon as we reached 
the house the first object that we saw in front 
of it was Sir Percival’s dog-cart, with the horse 

ut to and the groom waiting by it in his stable- 
jacket. If these unexpected appearances were 
to be trusted, the examination of the house- 
keeper had produced important results already. 

“A fine horse, my friend,” said the Count, 
addressing the groom with the most engaging 
familiarity of manner. ‘‘You are going to drive 
out ?” 

** 7 am not going, Sir,” replica the man, look- 
ing at his stable-jacket, and evidently wonder- 
ing whether the foreign gentleman took it for 
his livery. ‘* My master drives himself.” 

“ Aha?” said the Count, “does he indeed? 
I wonder he gives himself the trouble when he 
has got you to dmve for him? Is he going to 
fatigue that nice, shining, pretty horse by taking 
him very far, to-day ?” 

*“*T don’t know, Sir,” answered the man. 
**The horse is a mare, if you please, Sir. She’s 
the highest-couraged thing we've got in the 
stables. Her name’s Brown Molly, Sir; and 
she'll go till she diops. Sir Percival usually 
takes Isaac of York for the short distances.” 

** And your shining courageous Brown Molly 
for the long ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Logical inference, Miss Halcombe,” con- 
tinued the Count, wheeling round briskly, and 
addressing me; ‘*Sir Percival is going a long 
distance to-day.”’: 

I made no reply. I had my own inferences 
to draw, from what I knew through the house- 
keeper and from what I saw before me; and I 
did not choose to share them with Count Fosco. 

When Sir Percival was in Cumberland (I 
thought to myself) he walked away a long dis- 
tance, on Anne’s account, to question the family 
at Todd’s Corner. Now he is in Hampshire, 
is he going to drive away a long distance, on 
Anne’s account again, to question Mrs. Cath- 
exick at Welmingham ? 

We ail entered the house. As we crossed 
the hall Sir Percival came out from the library 
to meet us. He looked hurried and pale and 
anxious—but for all that he was in his most 
polite mood when he spoke to us 

“T am sorry to say I am obliged to leave 
you,” he began—“ a long drive—a matter that I 
can’t very well put off. I shall be back in good 
time to-morrow—but, before I go, I should like 
that little business-formality which I spoke of 
this morning to be settled. Laura, will you 
come inte the library? It won’t take a minutc 
—a mere formality. Countess, may I trouble 
you also? Iwant you and the Countess, Fosco, 
to be witnesses to a signature—nothing more, 
Come in at once, and get it over.” 

He held the library door open until they had 
passed in, followed them, and shut it softly. 

I remained for a moment afterward standing 
alone in the hall, with my heart beating fast, 
and my mind misgiving me sadly. Then I 
went on to the staircase and ascended slowly 
to my own room. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





CONGRESS. 


On Monday, Feb. 13, in the Senate, the death of Sen- 
ator Broderick, of California, was announced by Senator 
Haun (Cal.), who took occasion to give a brief history of 
the career of the deceased. He was followed by Senators 
Crittenden (Ky.), Seward (N. Y.), Foster (Conn.), Foot 
(Vt.), and Toombs (Ga.), when resolutions of respect for 
the memory of the deceased were passed, and the Senate 
adjourned.—In the House, Mr, Sherman (Ohio) called 
for the question on his motion to go into an election of 
Printer, and, after a qualification to the effect that the 
House shall retain the right to modify existing laws rel- 
ative to the printing of the House, and that the Printer 
chosen shall accept the office with this understanding, 
the House agreed to the motion. Two votes were had, 
when further proceedings were interrupted by the recep- 
tion of a message from the Senate, announcing the death 
of Senator Broderick, of California. In the first vote 
Mr. Defrees received §9; Mr. Glossbrenner, 8S; Messrs. 
Gales & Seaton, 2; Mr. Blanchard, 2 Mr. Mitchell, 1; 
Mr. Flanagan, 1—necessary to a choice, 92. In the sec- 
ond vote Mr. Defrees received 90, and Mr. Glossbrenner 
89 —92 being still necessary. Messrs, Burch (Cal.), Has- 
kin (N. Y.), Hickman (Pa.), Burlingame (Mass.), Morris 
(lil), and Sickles (N. Y.) addressed the House upon the 
announcement made of the death of Senator Broderick, 
when resolutions of respect were adopted, and the House 
adjourned 

On Tuesday, February 14, in the Senate, the Wyandot 
(Kansas) State Constitution was received. Senator Sew- 
ard (N. Y.) moved its reference to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, Senator Brown (Miss.) moved an inquiry wheth- 
er it contained the provisions of the English Bill, upon 
which there was some discussion, when Senator Doolittle 
(Wis.) moved, as an amendment, that the Committee be 
instructed to report immediately a till for the admission 
of Kansas under the Constitution submitted. The hour 
for a special order arrived, and by general consent the 
Senate proceeded to the reception of petitions and re- 
ports, without deciding the question on the Kansas Con- 
stitution. Senator Brown's Territorial Government res- 
olutions were afterward taken up. Senator Hale (N. H.) 
addressed the Senate at length, when an executive ses- 
sion was had.——In the House, on motion of Mr. Grow 
(Pa.), the powers of the Special Committee on Printing 
were enlarged, so as to inquire into the prices paid for 
binding, engraving, etc. The Speaker announced the 
pending business to be the election of a Printer. Efforts 
were made to take up the Post-office Bill, and to adjourn, 
when by general consent the election of Printer was post- 
poned till to-morrow at 1 p.m. The Post-office Bill was 
then taken up, and finally reported to the House with 
the Senate's i t abolishing the franking privilege 
stricken out. 

On Wednesday, February 15, in the Senate, Senator 
Mason (Va.) moved an order for the arrest of Messrs. 
Sanborn, John Brown, Jun., and Redpath, who refused 
to answer the summons to appear before the Harper's 
Ferry Investigating C i The lution was 
adopted. The Post-office Deficiency bill was taken up, 
and the Senate receded from its amendment abolishing 
the franking privilege. The bill to abolish the franking 
privilege was then taken up, and after various proposi- 
tions for amendment, and some discussion, it was passed, 
when the Senate adjourned,——In the House a memorial 
was received from tbe Provisional Government of the 











Territory of Jefferson relative to a Constitutional Con- 
vention, and the recognition of a Delegate from the Ter- 
ritory. The House proceeded to a vote for Printer. Mr. 
Defrees received 90 votes, and Mr. Glossbrenner 89—nee- 
essary to a choice, 91. Two more votes were had with 
the same result. Among the bills introduced was one by 
Mr Morrill (Vt.), donating lands for the promotion of 
the arts and sciences in the various States, and another 
for the prevention of polygamy in the Territories. Mr. 
Waldron (Mich.) moved an inquiry into the expediency 
of legislating against the impoitation of adulterated tea. 
Mr. Fenton (N. Y.) introduced a bill to settle claims for 
services in the Revolution. Also a Pacific Railroad bill. 
Mr. Duell (N. Y.) offered a resolution, calling on the 
Postmaster-General for the instructions issued by him to 
Postmasters relative to the destruction of mail matter 
supposed to contain incendiary matter. Mr. Grow (Pa.) 
introduced a bill for the admission of Kansas, and a 
Homestead bill. Mr. Florence (Pa.) introduced a French 
Spoliation bill, and one granting pensions to soldiers of 
the war of 1812. A number of other bills were introduced, 
when the House adjourned. 

On Thursday, February 16, in the Senate, Senator 
Doolittle (Wis.) called for his resolution for the admis- 
sion of Kansas with the Wyandot Constitution, but the 
subject was postponed. Senator Gwin (Cal.) reported in 
favor of a line of telegraph to the Pacific. The resolu- 
tion relative to the inauguration of the Washington 
statue on the 22d inst. was taken up, eliciting some dis- 
cussion. It was finally adopted, appropriating $3000 for 
the purpose The District of Columbia Bank-Note bill 
was then taken up, and, after discussion, postponed till 
Monday Senator Brown (Miss.) gave notice of a bill to 
punish offenses against slave property in Kaneas, and 
then ‘he Senate went into Executive Session, and ad- 
journed till Monday.-——In the House, a message was re- 
ceived from the President, announcing that he had signed 
the Post-officc Appropriation bill, Mr. Jackson (Ga.) 
moved an adjournment for two weeks, in order that 
the Clerk might rearrange members’ seats. Referred. 
Mr. Curry (Ala.) introduced a bill to repeal the fish- 
ery bounties. Mr. Taylor (La.) introduced a bill pro- 
viding for the acquisition of Cuba by negotiation, and 
3ts admission to the Union. Referred. Bills were 
also introduced to repeal the clause al.owing mile- 
age to members of Congress, declaring null and veid 
the New Mexico Territorial Slavery acts, granting pen- 
sions to the soldicrs of the war of 1812, to establish and 
regulate paper circulation of uniform value throughout 
the United States, to amend the naturalization jaws, 
allowing the people of Territories to elect all their ofti- 
cials, to provide for election by the people of Deputy 
Postmasters, a River and Harbor Bill, reviving the Tariff 
Act of 1845. four eeveral Pacific Railroad and Telegraph 
bills, to organize the Territorial Government of Nevada, 
to repeal the Act for the admission of Kansas into the 
Union, to enable Nebraska to hold a Convention prelim- 
inary to admission into the Union. Resolutions were 
adopted or referred to inquire into the expediency of re- 
organizing the postal*ystem and abolishing the franking 
privilege; the resolutions reported last year condemna- 
tory of the coal and live-oak contracts by the Secretary 
of the Navy under the approval of the President; for the 
more effectual rendition of fugitives from justice; to fa- 
cilitate commerce between the United States and Cuba; 
for information relative to the removals, etc., of Post- 
office officials in Illinois; to inquire into the expediency 
ef acquiring the British North American possessions; for 
the better protection of naturalized citizens when 
abroad; for the acquisition of Cuba, for the repeal of 
the revenue laws, and substituting direct taxation. A 
memorial was received from Mr. 8 G. Daly contesting 
the seat of Mr. Eastabrook of Nebraska. The House 
then went into Committee on the President's Message. 
Mr. Anderson (Mo.) made a strong Southern speech. Mr. 
Fenton (N. Y.) replied in defense of the Republican 
party. Adjourned, 

On Friday, February 17, the Senate not being in ses- 
sion, in the House, Mr Fouke (Ill.) introduced a bill to 
incorporate the United States Agricultural Society. Some 
discussion was had relative to the chairs and desks in the 
hall. The sum of $10,000 was appropriated to defray the 
expense of inaugurating the Washington statue. The 
election of Printer was postponed till Monday, and the 
Senate resolution allowing Captain Shubrick to accept a 
sword from the President of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion was concurred in. The Senate bill to abolish the 
franking privilege was received, and after considerable 
struggling it was referred to a select Committee. Ad- 
journed till Monday. 

SYMPATHY WITH ITALY. 

A demonstration, on Friday evening, in token of sym- 
pathy with the cause of Italian Freedom, was largely 
attended and of the most enthusiastic character Keso- 
lutions were passed approving the doctrine of noninter- 
vention, as laid down in the pamphlet entitled Le Pape 
et le Congrés, and speeches were made by the Rev. Jo- 
seph P. Thompson, the Hon. Charles King, the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Bellows, Professor Mitchell, 
and the Hon. Joseph Hoxie. 


THE NATURALIZATION QUESTION. 


~The following interesting correspondence will be read 
with pleasure by our citizens of foreign birth: 


FROM SENATOR PUGH, OF OHIO, T@ THE STATE DErARt- 
MENT. 
“ Wasuixeton, Jan. 23, 1860, 
** Ton. Lewis Cass, Secretary of State: 

*Str,—Mr. John Detlefs, Auditor of Ottawa County, 
Ohio, wishes to obtain a passport, and, at the same time, 
to be advised whether he caa safely visit his aged mother 
in the Duchy of Holstein. He ts a native of that coun- 
try, but came to the United States before he had attained 
the age of twenty years, and—as you will discover by his 
certificate, herewith inclosed—was regularly naturalized 
in the Court of Common Pleas for Ottawa County, Ohio, 
on the 10th of May, 1853. 

“ Although not subject to military service at the date 
of his em gration, Mr. Detlefs has been pronounced a 
deserter (in his absence) by the Danish authorities, and 
is apprehensive that he may be arrested, fined, and im- 
prisoned, or compelled to serve as a soldier, in case he 
should return to his native land. An answer will much 
oblige. Yours respectfully, G. E. l’'ven.” 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF MR, CASS. 
“ Depantuent ov Stare, Wasutnoton, February 1, 1560. 
** Ton. Geo. E. Pugh: 

* S1n,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, and I inclose fr your information an cx- 
tract of a letter to the Minister of the United States in 
Berlin, dated July 25, 1859, which explains the views of 
this Government concerning the rights of American citi- 
zens abroad, and from which it will net depart. It is 
proper to remark that Mr. Ernst, upon the representation 
of our Minister, Mr. Wright, was discharged from the 
service of the Hanoverian Government. You will per- 
ceive that, agreeably to the principles laid down in this 
dispatch to Mr. Wright, Mr. Detlefs owes no military 
service in Denmark, as he left there before he had been 
called into the Army or Navy, and therefore could not 
be rightfully considered a deserter. We deny that con- 
tingent obligati depending on time or other circum- 
stances for their fulfillment, create any liability on the 

rt of an American naturalized citizen, to which he can 
= subjected when returning to the country of his birth. 
A case involving these principles recently occurred in 
Denmark. Mr. Smidt, a native of that country, but an 
American naturalized citizen, was forced into the Danish 
military service in September last. Our Minister at Co- 
penhagen, Mr. Buchanan, immediately remonstrated 
against this violation of the rights of our onary ee 
and reported his proceedings to this Department for its 
consideration. His course was approved, and he was in- 
formed that ‘the President has taken much interest in 
this case, involving, as it does, the claim of a foreign 
Government to interfere with the personal security and 
liberty of so many of our citizens whose interests may 
require them to return, for temporary purposes, to the 
respective countries of which they were once inhabitants.’ 

*“‘ The Minister of Foreign Affairs of Denmark informed 
Mr. Buchanan, in answer to his application, that the 
Government was upon the point of taking the necessary 
measures for the discharge of Mr. Smidt ‘as a special 
and exceptional measure,’ when it was ascertained that 
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‘ vm cosnary deseriptive list is received, 
a passport fur Mr, Detlefs will be made out and forward- 
ed to you. 
“Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
* Lewis Cass.” 


DEATH OF A MILLIONAIRE, 


At noon, on ‘Thursday, Mr. Stephen Whitney, one of 
the oldest and wealthiest of our-eitizens, died at his res- 
idence in Bowling Green. Some of his intimate friends 
state that he was but 70 years of age, while other= affirm 
that he had completed his 80th year. He entered busi- 
ness, in this city, at an early period of his life, and has 
always been considered strietly upright in his dealings, 
but, at the same time, close and sharp in effecting bar- 
gains, These characteristies laid the foundation for a 
fortune which has accumulated of late years until it is 
estimated at the enormous amount of $8,000,000. Much 
of this immense property consists of real estate, a large 
proportion of which is situated in the First Ward. He 
also had large amounts of money invested in productive 
mortgages and stocks and bonds of various descriptions. 
Up to the time of his decease Mr. Whitney devoted his 
time to a great extent to collecting rents and to super- 
vising the repairs which it was found necessary to make 
in the numerous buildings which he owned. Dusied in 
this manner, he was seldom secn on ‘Change, In fact, 
he was not of a speculative character, and it is said that 
the misfortunes which, a few years since, overtook some 
of his relatives, who were engaged in the grain trade, 
involved him only to a limited extent. Perhaps no fact 
exhibits thix conservative element of his character more 
forcibiy than his persistent refusal to follow his old ac- 
quaintances and neigiibors who, years ago, resigned their 
down-town mansions to look for more quiet and fashion- 
able homes in the upper part of the city. For the last 
fifty years Mr. Whitney has resided on Bowling Green. 
In politics he was one of the oldest of the Old-Line Whigs, 
and a warm supporter of Henry Clay, for whose advant- 
age he is said to have contributed liberally. Mr. Whit- 
ney leaves a large number of children and grandchildren. 
His eldest son-in-law, Hon. J. Phillips Phoenix, retired 
from business many years ago, after having acquired a 
large fortune, and died at his residence, which was in the 
immediate vicinity of the home of Mr. Whituey, twelve 
or fourteen montis ago. 

THE CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICERS AT FAULT. 

A late extensive seizure of jewelry on board the Asia 
has terminated in a verdict in favor of the claimant. 
The lynx-eyed custom-house inspectors, in the perform- 
ance of their duties, thought that a wealthy Mexican 
banker, traveling with his family and nearly 25,000 francs 
worth of jewelry, had “more than the law allowed ;" but 
it being satisfactorily proved that the articles were for 
personal use, and not for merchandise, the Government 
cousented to surrender the goods to the claimants, which 
was done. 





PERSONAL. 

Washington papers style Secretary Toucey's reception 
on Wednesday night the most successful affair of the 
season. Miss Lane was present, and also, The States 
says, Mrs. Senator Clay. Madame Van Limburg and 
otner ladies of the diplomatic corps, with metropolitan 
belles, and numerous fair strangers. Among the guests 
were gentlemen of all positions in public life—secretaries 
and sketchers, commodores and common - councilmen, 
senators and students, reporters and representatives— 
men of reputation, men of intellect, men of wealth, and 
men possessing neither trait of character. 

The Churchman has the following bit of gossip con- 

cerning Professor Huntington, late of Harvard College: 
** We have no authority for saying, though we have heard 
it mentioned by gentlemen who may be supposed to 
know, that it is the intention of Dr. Huntington to be- 
come a candidate for orders iu the Church. The char- 
acter of his late pulpit efforts imparts probability to the 
supposition.” 
There is a middle-aged lady who takes her sewing, 
goes into the Maine House of Representatives, seats her- 
self in the area in front of the Speaker, and indulges in 
occasional responses to the speeches of the members, ac- 
cording to her caprice. 

Governor Chase tells the story that when Lieutenant- 
Governor Newman of Tennessee was in Cincinnati with 
the Kentucky and Tennessee Legislature-, he was ac- 
companied by his ** body servant,” a sprightly, saddle- 
colored “ boy" of about thirty, who was conscious of his 
dignity. His master, who was in the habit of jesting 
with him familiarly, accosted him in the hall of the Neil 
House, just before the departure of the guests, with a 
** Why, Jack, haven't any of the Abolitionists carried 
you off yet?" “Yah! yah! Mass' Newman (quoth 
dack), when I seed you gwine down de street arm in arm 
wid Gubner Dennison and Gubner Chase, I tot you were 
gone, sure—yah! yah!" 

Mr. Speaker Pennington denies having had any thing 
to de with the payment of Mr. Clay's debts, and pro- 
nounces the story lately started by a cerrespondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial a fabrication. 

As Mr. Albert Rand, with his wife and three children, 
were driving over the ice on Lake George, the horse and 
sleigh suddenly went through a crack in the ice. The 
cries of the sufferers were not heard, although they were 
within a short distance of a house on the shore, but Mr. 
Rand succeeded in saving his wife and one child. The 
other two were drowned. 

Dr. Breda, of Natchitoches Parish, Louisi has de- 
voted much time to experiment with grapes, The re- 
sult, says the Natchitoches Union, is the complete suc- 
cess of his efforts in producing grapes of the most su- 
perior quality, and a demonstration of the fact that wine 
can be raised profitably with comparatively little ex- 











* pense. By grafting the best varieties from France upon 


the wild grape-vines that grow so luxuriantly in the par- 
ish, he has now bearing plants that can noi be excelled in 
Europe. The Union predicts the raising of wine in 
North Louisi-na, at no cistant period, which will com- 
mand the su” ~ges of amateurs. 

Edmond About's duel at Meudon is the talk. of literary 
circles. He was winged by a small dabbler in journalism, 
editor of the Orpheon, a musical organ. 

Here is an iliustration of the vicissitudes of fortune. 
A few years ago one of the most active and successful 
business men in the city of Hudson was Leonard Wells. 
Every thing he touched turned into money. He once 
made $10,000 in an hour, by a purchase and sale of a 
piece of realestate. Fifteen years ago Mr. W. was worth 
$70,000. Shortly after this luck turned against him. 
He lost $34,000 by buying stock in the Hudson and Berk- 
shire Railroad. This was followed by other losses, caused 
by indorsements. In less than eighteen months Mr. W. 

assed from affluence to extreme poverty—from being 
worth $70,000 to being worth not one cent. Mr. W. is 
now a resident of Albany, and earns a living for himself 
and family by peddling candies, apples, and dough-nuta, 

The Philadelphia Bulletin says that the services of 
Rev. Henry A. Wise, Jun., Rector of the Church of the 
Saviour, West Philadelphia, are attended by large num- 
bers of Episcopalians, His style is different from that 
of his distinguished father, the Governor of Virginia, in 
that it is simple and direct. Mr. Wise is eloquent in de- 
livery, although much embarrassed by a bronchial afflic- 
tion which at times entirely prevents articulation, and 
interrupts him with a distressing cough. In appearance 
he is youthful and delicate, and when animated his ges- 
ticulation is graceful. 

The New York correspondent of the Charleston Courier 
says that ‘‘a rumor obtains very generally here that the 
Hon. Daniel E. Sickles has ‘experienced a change of 
heart,’ and that he contemplates connecting himself with 
some church. His former friends say that they have no- 
ticed a marked difference in his conduct recently. A* 
Washington he leads a very different life from what he 
ence did. Before ae leaves the Capital, it is theught he 
will make a public profession of Christianity.” 

It is stated that Mrs. Blandina Dudley has commenced 
proceedings in the Supreme Court at Albany to have a 
deed set aside which was obtained from her by Rutger 
B. Miller of Utica, and which conveyed to him a large 
portion of her estate. She says that her name was pro- 
cured to the deed by his allegation that the paper was a 
mere power of attorney to transact certain business. 

Mrs. Mary Howitt has addressed a note to the London 
Critie denying that she has joined the sect of Sweden- 





cur sus, and believing there ae inacy ceep truths in 
many of their religious doctrines, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE PROPOSED ANNEXATION OF SAVOY. 

Lorp Jouw RvusseLt had announced in Parliament 
that the Government could not produce the correspond- 
ence relative to the rumored annexation of Savoy to 
France; but he said that Count Walewski had assured 
Lord Cowley that the Emperor had no intention of pro- 
posing the annexation. The British Government sent a 
dispatch expressing satisfacticn at this assurance. 

TUE SAN JUAN DIFFICULTY. 

The London Times, in an editorial, explains the pres- 
ent position of the San Juan difficulty. It says: 

* We have reason to think that the proposals made to 
the Americans are such as may fairly satisfy both coun- 
tries. Instead of standing out fo Kosario Channel 
and the whole group of islands, asagz 1¢ Haro Chan- 
nel and none of them, a third c roposed for the 
boundary line, which will not o the two dis- 
puted courses, but will leave the 18 in possession 
of the largest share of the dis; I ry. Thischan- 
nel, in its course, cuts off the i of San Juan alone 
to the west, and consequently leaves us with this island 
only, while the Americans will retain the remainder. So 
considerable, in fact, is the conces 1 thus made, that it 
reasonably suggests a little compensation, and we believe 
the American Government will be asked to give us the 
whole of a ocrtain coast of headland which the forty- 
ninth parallel now cuts in two. We do sincerely hope 
this reasonable propozal will be accepted." 






























HER MAJESTY’S DRESS. 

When Parliament was opened her Majesty wore a dress 
of pearl-colored satin with gold bars; over ita mantle of 
rich crimson velvet, with a deep and massive gold bor- 
der. lHcr head-dress was a tiara of brilhants. The eld- 
er Princess wore a ‘slip’ —whatever that is—of white 
tulle over a pale blue under-dress: round her head was 
a wreath of white roses. The younger Princess was 
dressed wholly in white, with a wreath of pink flowers as 
a Lead-dress. 


BURNING OF THE SHIP “ ENDYMION.” 

The ship Endymion, of the Dramatic line of New York 
packets, was destroyed by fire in the Mersey on the 3ist 
ult. She was lying in the stream ready to sail, when a 
fire suddenly broke out from some unknown cause, about 
4 o'clock in the morning. In addition to the crew, num- 
bering 30, there were .5 second-cabin passengers on board. 
All of them were saved, together with their luggage. The 
vessel was scuttled, but the receding tide left her well 
out of water, and in spite of every exertion the flames 
raged for many hours, and the vessel was almost totally 
destroyed. She had a large and valuable cargo, consist- 
ing of machinery, silks, satins, crate goods, and general 
merchandise, some portions of which it was supposed 
would be saved in a damaged state. The loss is estima- 
ted at £3).000. The ship was insured, but it is not 
known whether the cargo is covered. 

FRANCE. 
THE SUPPRESSION OF THE “ UNIVERS.” 

The Momteur of Sunday 
following report to the Emperor, r ' 
sion of U' Univers, signed by the Mi Interior 

“ Sirze.—The journal I’ Univers has made itself in the 

periodical press the organ of a religious party the preten 
sions of which are daily in more direct oy ti 
rights of the State; its incessant efforts tend t 
over the French clergy, to alarm consciences, to a 
the country, to undermine the fundamental bases u 
which the affairs of the Church and of civil society 
established. 
* This open war waged against our most ancient na- 
tional traditions is dangerous for religion itself, which it 
compromises by mixing it up with passions unworthy of 
it, by associating it with doctrines irreconcilable with the 
duties of patriotism, ch the French clergy has never 
separated from its respectful submission to the Holy See 
in the spiritual order. 

** The religious press has misunderstood the mission of 
moderation and of peace which it had to fulfill The 
journal [ Univers, especially, heedless ot the warnings 
given to it, daily attains the extreme limits of violence ; 
to it are due those ardent polemics which lead infallibly 
to lamentable attacks upon its provocations, and the scan- 
dal of which is a source of deep sadness to the clergy as 
well as to all good citizens. 

** The true interests of the Church, as well as those of 
public quiet, imperiously demand that these excesses 
should be put a stop to. A Government founded upon 
the national will does not fear discussion, but it is its 
duty to protect efficaciously public order, the independ- 
ence of the State, the authority and the dignity of re- 
ligion agaiast those who seek to shake or compromise 
them. 

“It is with this object in view that I propose to your 
Majesty to apply to the journal [ Univers the 32d article 
of the decree of the 17th of February, 1852, and to pro- 
bounce the suppression of that periodical publication. 
The doctrines and pretensions which that journal would 
like to resuscitate among us are not new; the old French 
monarchy always energetically opposeg them; great 
Bishops at times powerfully seconded it in that opposi- 
tion. Your Majesty will not show yourself less anxious 
than your predecessors to cause to be respected the prin- 
ciples consecrated by our national traditions. 

“I am, with profound respect, Sire, of your Majesty 
the very faithful and very obedient servant and subject, 

“ BILLAULT, 
“ The Minister Secretary of State in the Department of the Interior.” 


THE DECREE. 
The above report is followed by the subjoined Imperial 
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lecree : 

** Napoleon, by the Grace of Ged and the national will 
Emperor of the French, 

** To all present and future greeting: 

“On the proposal of our Miuister of the Interior, 

** Considering Art. 82 of the organic decree of the 17th 
of February, 1952, 

** Have decreed and decree as follows: 

** Art. 1. The journal [ Univers is suppressed. 

** Art. 2. Our Minister of the Interior is charged with 
the execution of the present decree, which will be insert- 
ed in the Bulletin des Lois. 

** Done at the Palace of the Tuileries, the 29th of Jan- 
uary, 1860. NAPOLEON. 

** (Countersigned) BIL.avtt, 
* Minister of the Interior.” 
MR. COBDEN'S BAGGAGE, 

The Paris corresp t of the Augsb Gazette 
writes. “I gather from one of the managers of the Che- 
min du Nord that when Mr. Cobden arrived, some months 

, from England, his luggage weighed about 15,000 
kilogrammes (), that is to say, thirteen tons, It was 
immediately forwarded to St. Cloud. This parcel con- 
tained patterns of every kind of English produce. The 
Emperor went with Mr. Cobden over the whole of these 
articles, comparing quality, cost of production, and price 
with that of the corresponding articles of French manu- 
facture. At that time nobody in Paris had an idea that 
Mr. Cobden had established a dépét of English goods in 
the palace of St. Cloud, and was studying economical re- 
form with the Emperor, as he once before had done with 
Sir Robert Peel. The Emperor made a good use of this 
opportunity to acquire commercial knowledge, and he 
thus became enabled to meet and conquer the deputa- 
tions of the protectionists on their own ground.” 

A LUCKY DENTIST. 

An American dentist in France is thus mentioned by 
the Paris correspondent of the Evening Post : 

**There are not many of eur readers who have not 
heard of Dr. Evans, the American dentist, as he is call- 
ed, par excellence, and who has charge of the teeth of 








at I su when the I 
made a.) yal visi I 
the instance of the former Kupress of Russia. On part- 
ing. she presented him with a diamond ring valued at 
60,000 francs—about $12,000, The Doctor and Mrs. Evans 
have received presents enough from crowned heads, in 
the shape of bracelets, watches, snuff-boxes, rings, and 
curious articles in gold and precious stones, to make him 
a millionaire, if he bad their cost in money. There is, 
as I have already said, scarcely a sovereign on the Con- 
tinent of Europe from whom he has not some costly tes- 
timonial. 

** The sovereigns of France are warm friends of his; 
he is at the palace two or three times a week, whenever 
the Imperial family are in town, and he visits them fre- 
quently when they are absent. His intimacy at tle pal- 
ace has no doubt contributed somewhat to the demand 
for his services at foreign courts, for it is well known 
that he has frequently been the bearer of messages be- 
tween his royal patients, which, though pregnant with 
important consequences, it was desirable not to invest 
with an official character. It is no doubt in some meas- 
ure for services of this nature that he has been rewarded 
in a measure so disproportioned to any professional serv- 
ices it was possible for him to have rendered, skillful and 
i as he is in his vocation. 
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The French Protectionists 2 3 
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arrival.” 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS IN THE STREET. 

The same writer says: * Driving a pair of splendid 
bays attached to a box wagon, with the reins in his own 
hands, and handling them as though he were accustomed 
to it, without any outriders, equerries, or guards, the Em- 
peror Napoleon came along the avenue. He was dressed 
with a black overcoat, and a hat which was of a fashion 
of itsown. The points of his mustache looked particu- 
larly sharp, and his ‘imperial’ as though it had just come 
from the barber's. It required a steady hand and a quick 
eye to guide those dashing horses through the immense 
throng of vehicles of every description which filled the 
avenue, particularily as the driver, while keeping one eye 
upon the steeds, was obliged with the other to acknow]- 
edge the salutations which he received on every side, and 
he kept up a continual bowing. 1 consider myself a tol- 
erably good democrat, but I took my hat entirely from 
my head as he passed. A great man is he—he has been 
successful, and cant as pseudo philosephers may about it, 
success is the true measure of great men, afterall. The 
Emperor gives as yet no signs of age (he will be fifty-two 
on the 20th of April next), but looks as fresh and young, 
I think, as when I saw him five years ago, before he had 
the whole weight of Europe on his shoulders, and the 
Pope ‘down on him.’ 

“A short distance behind him came the Empress in 
an open carriage, with outriders. She was dressed very 
plainly, but with scrupulous neatness, bowing to every 
body, and moving her lips to the form of what seemed to 
me * Bon jour." She has faded very much within even 
the last year, and there is no doubt that the perplexing 
condition of European affairs has affected her physically 
even more than it has the Emperor. She will be thirty- 
four on the fifth of May next, and it is one of the on dits 
that she is in the same interesting condition which, four 
years ago, led her to hide her increasing figure beneath 
a mass of crinoline. She is good and kind-hearted. A 
few days since she sent a nice, newly-invented bed and 
mattress, intended for invalids, to an officer who was 
wounded at Solferino, with her personal hopes and wishes 
for his speedy recovery.” 

A ROYAL SCANDAL, 

The Times correspondent writes: 

“English society in Paris just now finds a nice bit of 
gossip in the movements of the young Prince of Orange, 
who has been in France for a month past. This young 
Prince, about twenty years of age, and heir to the throne 
of Holland, is destined, as you already know, to marry 
the Princess Alice, second daughter of Queen Victoria 
But the Queen, having herself made a marriage of incli- 
nation, holds essentially to the doctrine that her children 
should have the same right, and thus it was arranged 
that, after « short stay at Paris, the young Prince was to 
go to Windsor to make himself agreeable to the Princess 
Alice, or, in other words, that there should be a little 
courting preliminary to the signing of the marriage con- 
tract. Just before the time fixed for the visit to Lon- 
don, the Queen learned from Paris, by some means or 
other, that the young F’rince had found some agreeable, 
if not very respectable, company in the gay French cap- 
ital, and that, to sum up the Prince's French visit in one 
word, he had been ‘going it.’ Now the Queen is a good 
mother and a good woman, as every One knows, and does 
not approve of such peceadilloes even in a Prince: so 
that just as his juvenile Highness was on the point of 
leaving Paris for London he received a telegraphic dis- 
patch from the Hague peremptorily erdering him to 
forego his visit to London, and to start instantly for Bor- 
deaux! The Prince's astonishment knew no bounds, 
Who ever heard of a Prince being exiled to the staid old 
vine-growing, brandy-making town of Bordeaux’ What 
did it all mean? But the order came from the King, his 
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i j into her family fr 
* Parisian « and thought a veutilatio 
dircetion of Be aux, and a little penitence, 
do no harm before allowing him to * come between 

: ud and her Majesty.’ She so intimated to King 

William of Iolland, who seema to have held the same 

Opinion. 

* But now comes the most amusing part of the history, 
and a part which perhaps has not yet crossed the elian- 
nel. The party had not gone far on the way to Bordeaux 
when the officers who form the suite of the young Prince, 
and who are charged with the safe keeping of his person 
2s well as his morals, found to their consternation that 
three young ladies, belles of the chorégraphic corps of 
the Grand Opera, and the particular admiration of the 
Prince, were in thecars! Here was a situation for men 
charged with so onerous a burden, 

**But we draw the vail over the melancholy j yurney 
to Bordeaux, and return with the Prince to Paris.” 

A TALE OF SORROW. 

Te adds: ‘‘ An interesting tale of sorrow has just been 
brought to my knowledge through an application for 
charity. A young Jewess of New York, ef a good f. 
ly, but an orphan, and living th her uncle and a 
was abducted from her home about « year ago by a « 
ban; and aiter fleeing with hin Canada, then toR 
in order to escape the vengeance of the t 
girl, at last arrived in Paris, where they n« 
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AN UNHAPPY AMERICAN GIRL, 
We read from Galiqnanis Messenger: ** J 
apparently about twer ur years of 
morning found lying senseless in a pool of blood, 
square Napoleon (Twentieth arrondissemeci 

as conveyed at once to the office of the Commissary 
*olice, and a medical man sent for. The supp I 
st was that an attempt had been made to 
1t the doctor found that a vein in her left arn 
He bound rp the vein, and restoratives 

, the fem: 
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ITALY. 
THE POLICY OF SARDINIA IN CENTRAL ITALY. 
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THE ANNEXATION OF SAVOY TO FRANCE, 

rnals publish a dispatch from Chambery 
the party hostile to the 
made a demonstration 





accession of Savoy to Fra 
Nearly two hundred and fifty persons assembled from 
all parts of Savoy, at the juest of the residents of 
Chambery, and asked information from the Governor as 
to whether it was the intention of the King of Sardinia 
to cede the Province to France. The Goveruor replied 
that the King would not willingly cede the Province. 
The statement was received with some cries of ** Vive le 
Roi!" The population of Chambery were complete stran- 
gers to the demonstration. which took place in the street, 
and it was inferred that their feelings were consequent 
sympathetic with France. 











GARIBALDI'S MARRIAGE, 

As some doubts existed as to the truth of the intelli- 
gence of General Garibaldi’s marriage with Mademoiselle 
Josephine Raimondi, at Fino, we may state that the Cor- 
riere Mercantile, of Genoa, of the 27th alt., confirms it by 
quoting a letter from Como, Count Posso Lambertenghi, 
a cousin of Silvio Pellico, was one of the witnesses for the 
bride; M. Valeri, a deputy of the late Piedmontese Cham- 
ber, was the General's witness. 


AUSTRIA. 
TROUBLES IN THE AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS, 

At latest dates it was considered not unlikely that a 
state of siege would be proclaimed in Hungary as well 
as Venetia before long. Agitation continually prevailed 
at Venetia. In the course of one day seven officers were 
attacked and wounded in Verona, and the cavalry were 
ordered to clear the strects. Attempts were made to 
hoist the tricolored flag at Chioggia, Portesco, and Pa- 
lestriana. Numerous individuals had been arrested at 
Venice for insulting persons promenading while mi 
music was being performed. The authorities of V« 
had been made acquainted with the determination of 
Austria to retain that place and defend it to the utmost. 


MEXICO. 
ADVANCE OF MIRAMON ON VERA CRUZ. 

The schooner “tar has arrived at New Orleans with 
Vera Cruz dates io the 10th inst. 

Miramon left the City of Mexico on the Sth for Vera 
Cruz, with\5000 men, and his advance-guard was 1¢- 
ported to be at National Bridge. 

Vera Cruz had been declared in a state of siege. 

The Saratoga was at Vera Cruz. 


AUSTRALIA, 
TWO EVROPEAN GIRLS RESCUED FlRoM SAVAGES, 
The Sydney Herald gives an account of the rescue of 
two European girls from Fraser Island, believed to be 
the only survivors out of all the passengers wrecked in 
the Sea Belle. They were taken from the natives of the 
island on the 22d of October, were found sixty m 
land. The Herald : ** The girls appear to be 
the respective ages of fifteen and sixteen years. ir 
appearance is heart-rending: their bodies, emaciated 
from long f ng and exposure te the weat! are 
coating of hair; the skin, stained by their 
assimilate with their own, had 1 > 
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BRIDGE OVER GREEN RIVER— 
LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD. 


Tus structure, of which we present an engrav- 
ing herewith, is one of those great works which, as 
triumphs of man’s intelligence and energy over the 
obst: acles interposed by nature to his free commu- 
nication and commerce with his fellows, are looked 
upon in every country as fit subjects of national 
pride and eulogy. It is—with the single exception 
of the Victoria Bridge at Montreal—the largest iron 
bridge on this continent, It crosses the valley of 
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OF THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘NORTHERNER.”—[From a Sxeton By A PasseNGER.]—Ser Pace 123. 


Green River near the town of Mumfordsville, Ken- 
tucky, and twenty miles above the celebrated 
Mammoth Cave, which is located on the same 
stream. Its total length is 1000 feet, consisting 
of three spans of 208 feet and two of 288 feet each ; 
is 118 feet above low-water; contains 638,000 
pounds of cast and 381,000 pounds of wrought iron, 
and 2500 cubic feet of timber in the form of rail- 
joists. There are 10,220 cubic yards of masonry 
in the piers and abutments. The cost of the su- 
perstructure, including that of erection, was sixty- 
eight dollars per foot lineal—that of the entire 
work, $165,000. The plan of truss is that invent- 
ed by Albert Fink, the designer and constructer of 


the bridges and viaducts on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad ; and is peculiar in this, that it is self- 
compensating and self-adjusting, and nc extremes 
of temperature can pa it in such a condition that 
all the parts can not act in their accustomed man- 
ner and up to their full capacity. 

The construction of the masonry of this bridge 
was commenced in the month of April, 1857, and 
completed in March, 1859. The iron work of the 
superstructure, which was built by Inman & Gault, 
of Louisville, was begun in July, '58, and the en- 
tire bridge was in its place, and ready for the reg- 
ular passage of trains, by the Ist of July, 1859, 
The first span was erected in February, 59. The 
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work of raising the false works for the reception 
of the superstructure was one of no inconsiderable 
difficul Before the regular use of the bridge it 
was thoroughly and severely tested with the heav- 
iest loads that could possibly be placed upon it, as 
also with loads moving with the greatest attaina- 
ble velocity. The deflections caused by the differ- 
ent loads agreed in all cases with those previously 
calculated from the known extension and contrac- 
tion of the materials, thus affording mathematical 
proof of the excellence of the design, the faithful- 
ness of its execution, and the correctness of the 
builders’ estimates of its proportions and conse- 
quent strength. 





BRIDGE OVER GREEN RIVER, ON THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD. 
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“I DRANK MILK FROM THE CUP SHE HANDED MF.” 


THE PYTHAGOREAN: 
A TALE OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 

“Who shall deliver me from this body of death f" 

St. Pav. 

‘*T REMEMBER,” said Claudius—an old, gray-beard- 
ed man, a minister of one of the early Christian church- 
es in the first century—‘‘ I remember my youth. I 
was the son of an Athenian. Both my parents died 
before I knew them, and left me to the care of an old 
man, my father’s eldest brother. He was a disciple 
of the doctrines of the Pythagoreans. He taught me 
well. From him I learned how to live; the luscious 
fruit, the sweet honey, the wholesome grain —these 
were our food. Exercises of all kinds, and study in 
its season, helped the flight of time till I became a 
man, then he died and left me his small property. I 
knew a trade—that of a carpenter —and with the 
money he left me and my trade I traveled much—in 
Greece, Egypt, and Italy. Still I felt unsatisfied with 
my lot. There was a void here,” and the old man 
placed his shriveled hand upon his heart, “that would 
not fill. 

“One day—that day is as yesterday—I felt the 
void was gone; tite place was filled! I was walking 
in one of the woods, near to a city in the north of Ita- 
ly, when I heard a footstep behind me. The leaves 
rustled as though dancing to the music of the faint 
breeze that sighed among the tops of the young trees. 
I turned, and beheld—Virginia! just such a sun shone 
on her.” : 


The old man paused in his walk, full in front of the 
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- The reddish light cast a glow upon his 
features, and he seemed to blush as did the youtl: 
when first he saw his idol. 

“Virginia! Shall I ever forgec thee!” 

He had quite Jost his hearers now, while they 
eagerly drank in his words. 

‘Her step, her mien, her face! The void was 
gone. She bore upon her head a vessel of milk, 
which she poised gracefully with one arm uplifted, 
and with the other held her tunic from contact 
with the damp grass, for the dew was falling. I 
followed her—saw her deliver the vessel which 
was emptied—and returned to her. She came back 
by the same path, carelessly swinging the vessel by 
one of its handles and singing some childish lay. 
1 had heard in my own city the voices of the hired 
singers of the great, but never did my ears drink 
in such melody as flowed from that swelling throat. 
She thought she was alone, and warbled like a bird. 
I followed her still, and saw her enter a poor, mean 
cottage near the borders of the wood, It was not 
long before I found an excuse in my thirst to call 
there. I drank milk from the cup she handed me. 
It was the nectar of the gods.” 

His hearers started. Where was the Nazarene 
now? He was gone. It was a young man with 
the full tide of passion flowing in his veins to whom 
they listened. 

‘* The father was a slave of Sporus the magis- 
trate of the district, but was allowed by his owner 
to have all the privileges of freedom on payment 
of a certain sum at every month. He was a car- 
penter, his wife kept a few cows from which the 
household of Sporus was supplied. I soon hired 
myself to the father, and being a good workman 
raised myself in his esteem ; why need I delay, I 
wooed Virginia—I won her. All the freshness of 
her girlhood’s love was mine. At evenings she 
would listen to me as I detailed for her my travels 
by sea and land. She, too, could teach me some- 
thing, for she had with her mother joined the Naz- 
arenes, the Christians. 
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“TIT FILLED MY JOINED HANDS WITH THE WATER, AND SHE DRANK EAGERLY." 


‘* We were to have been united—all was ready, two 
moons enly had to run their course and she was mine. 
Alas! how we build on sand. 

‘*Sporus had often seen Virginia. He knew she 
was his slave. I knew it too. I must buy her free- 
dom. I went to his house, saw him; he asked to see 
her again. I urged that it could not affect the price 
—he would see her. He saw her—he refused—I could 
not marry a slave. What could we do! I offered 
him thrice her value as a slave—he stili refused ; and 
why? He wanted her for himself! 

“Virginia not my wife, but the slave and mistress 
of Sporus! The thought was horrible. Wealth can 
do much. I persuaded her to fice. 

“‘It wanted but a week of the day fixed, when she, 
as her custom was, went to the house of Sporus with 
her milk. I was at work, and.saw her go. She was 
longer than usual returning. I watched the openings 
in the trees through which she was to come. She 
came not. I could not endure the suspense—I went 
to meet her. I reached the wood, I heard her scream. 
I should have known that voice any where. I ran— 
I found her with disordered dress and disheveled hair 
struggling in the arms of her master, Sporus. 

“*T struck him to the earth, and she twined her 
arms round me and clung to me, as though dreading 
to lose me. 

*** Loose me, dearest, I am powerless. See he 
rises, 

‘*She left me free, but took fast hold of my girdle, 
as though there was safety in the very act of touche 
ing me. 


bands and arms. 
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She slum! cred at last with 
How fair she looked as, lying 
Her breath was shorter 
Evening 


QQ ee a —— —— — — > — 
‘‘He-rose. ‘Glaucus, she is my slave, her fa- | the wounds afresh. 

ther is my slave, leave her to me.’ fatigue and pain. 
“¢Sporus, thou wretch accursed, I will not | on my breast, she slept! 

leave thee. I will with these fingers tear thy vile | and faster than I hi ud ever known it. 


heart from its place to feed the dogs if thou darest 
but to touch the hem of her robe.’ 

**¢Glaucus, [ warn thee. Thou hast struck 
me. I am a Roman, I never forget am insult. 
Yet if thou wilt leave her to me, and leave this 
place thyself, thou shalt cheat my revenge.’ 

“*Demon that thou art, I will not leave thee 
with her. _Thou art more vile than the very beasts 
whose cries do nightly echo through this wood. 
They wed with no unwilling mates, while thou— 
wolf that thou art—wouldst have despoiled this 
poor lamb but for me. I will not leave thee with 
her.’ 

**¢Once more I warn thee, Glaucus, tempt not 
the vengeance of Sporus. Virginia, if thou dost 
love him, bid him go. I will make thee my 
queen; thou shalt have slaves at thy command. 
Thou, who art thyself a slave, shalt have thy free- 
dom; thou shalt wed Sporus the magistrate. Bid 
him go.’ 

“**Sporus, I would not be thy bride for all the 
riches of earth. Glaucus, leave me not with this 
wretch ; I will live with thee or die with thee, but 
leave me not.’ 

***Once more, Glaucus, I warn thee, go!’ 

“¢T will not, thou doubly condemned wretch. 
I defy thee—thy country’s laws thou darest not 
ask to help thee now.’ 

‘* ¢Glaucus—Virginia—I have warned ye thrice. 
Beware the vengeance of Sporus!’ 

‘*He left us—she fell into my arms—I carried 
her home. The seven days had passed—the night 
of flight had come. We stole out together, 
reached the wood in safety ; not a sound but from 
the leaves—the waving of the living, the crushing 
of the dead under our feet. Hope lit her lamp. 
A few hours and we should be safe. I heard a 
sound—other feet. O God! They had us bound, 
blindfolded, gagged, in a moment. Hope’s lamp 
went out never to be rekindled. . 

‘* They hurried us through the wood, and then I 
know not where, till we came to a building. I 
heard the gates shut. They fastened my wrists 
with fetters softly lined with leather, and light. 
I was almost free. They led me further along a 
stone vaulted corridor. I heard the echoes, and I 
heard her footsteps. A door opened; my feet 
rustled on straw. The gag was taken from my 
mouth ; the bandage from my eyes. Oh, Chris- 
tus! what a pitiable sight met my gaze. Vir- 
ginia was kneeling on the ground, her face up- 
raised to mine. I could see by the dim light that 
came. from a large opening above that she was 
bound as I was; but—oh, Sporus! thou child of 
Tartarus —her fetters were so heavy she could 
scarcely lift them unaided, 

“There was a window in the place. I rushed 
toward it. She screamed, and was dragged with 
me. We were linked together—most cruel mock- 
ery! 

“*T sat down on the stone bench against the 
wall. She leancd on me. We spoke not. Cu 
hearts were too full. I noticed that my slize 
movement caused her pain. I could see ><. zyes 
close and the lips compressed ever ir -nai shady 
light. 

‘Morning broke at last; then 2 found why the 
lips compressed in pain. Her fetters, four fingers 
broad, had the edges turned in‘to the wrists and 
filed to points like a fine saw. They had cut 
through the skin, and the blood flowed on the 
No wonder, now, the poor child 
screamed so piteously at my movement. 

‘« The place we were in was a small square room 
with a partial roof, the middle open to the air. 
Through the centre, in a channel cut in the stone 
floor, ran a stream of water. I dipped my finger 
and tasted it. It was salt to bitterness. On one 
side of the room was the stone bench on which we 
had sat the long night through. On the opposite 
side ran two small fountains—the one water, the 
other wine. One flowed into a basin till it was 
full, then ran over and was lost—it was the wine; 
the other ran away at once—there was no basin to 
collect that. Between the fountains, at a man’s 
height from the ground, was a circular metal mir- 
ror. Other objects the room had none, except a 
trough or ledged shelf under the mirror. The win- 
dows were high—higher than my head—I could 
just catch sight of the distant hill-tops through 
them. Such was our prison. 

**T looked from the windows to her face. It was 
the old look, ons of love and confidence, which it 
spoke better than words : 

***Glaucus, thou hast not  Risasd me since we 
came here.’ 

‘**My poor child’ (she was s small and delicate ; 
I calied her child sometimes), ‘I have had sad 
thoughts; to think that I have brought thee to 
this suffering, those fetters, galls me to madness.’ 

““*They do not hurt me much when you are 
quite still; it’s when you move they hurt me. 
But oh, my Glaucus! it is I that brought thee 
here, notthou me. Thou mightest have been hap- 
py but forme. Ah! woe is me that I should thus 
have harmed thee!’ 

“Yet, Virginia, I would rather be here with 
thee than free with any other. Thou art mine in 
life or death.’ 

‘* * Means he to starve us here ?’ 

*** Alas! I know not what he means. 
is water—drink !’ 


See, there 


} “TI lifted her fetters, and she came to the fount- 


,ain and knelt. 


I filled my joined hands with the 


_ water, and she drank eagerly, 
} “Wilt not thou drink, Glaucus ?’ 


‘* And she tried to fill her hands as I had done. 
I saw the lips firmly set and the tears start to her 
eyes with the pain of those horrible fetters’ teeth. 

“*Nay, love, I will thus,’ and I let the full 
stream fall into my parched mouth. 

“We went beck to the bench. I threw her fet- 
ters on my knee, to take their weight ; and so the 
day toiled slowly away. The blood coagulated 


round the wrists, and the least movement tore open 





came, and the sun was just sinking, when I saw 
the mirror move and close again ; and en the shelf 
there stood bread and flesh—the flesh was scarcely 
dressed. 

‘*T dared not move, though hunger was rampant 
within me. At last she woke, and started with 
surprise, then shrieked with pain. Those accursed 
fetters! she had forgottenthem. .. 

‘* ‘Tam hungry—is there no food ?” 

‘‘T pointed it out to her, and she eagerly seized 
the bread and began to eat ravenously, Then 
stopped—put down the bread. 

“Forgive me! I did forget thee, but hunger 
made me. See! there is flesh—it is of swine—I 
can not eat it. IamaNazarene. Thou shalt have 
the flesh, and I the bread, Glaucus.’ 

‘« She had forgotten I was a disciple of Pythag- 
oras. She ate—I gave her drink—and still I was 
famished. 

‘‘¢Thou dost not eat thy flesh,’ she said, with 
an effort to smile. ‘Ah! I had forgotten, thou 
didst tell me that thou hadst never tasted flesh, 
and all the bread—all is gone. Oh, wretch that I 
am! I have killed thee. Thou wilt perish of hun- 
ger while I am full. Oh, woe is me!’ 

‘¢¢ Dearest, fear not! I hunger not. Sorrow 
hath taken away desire for food.’ 

‘*T felt the mad wolves gnawing in my vitals 
then, 

‘*¢ And then came another night. I had placed 
her on my one knee as before, with her hands rest- 
ing on the other, on which lay our chains. One 
arm was round her form, the other hand gripped 
the chains lest they should slip. She slumbered. 
The stars grew dim; I was awakened by a wild 
shriek and a jerk at my fetters. I had fallen 
asleep, the hand relaxed its hold, a movement of 
hers had thrown the chains from my knee toward 
the ground. The whole weight of the united mass 
was jerked on her slender wrists.. What wonder 
that wild scream of anguish! She had fainted. 
I carried her to the fountain to bathe her bleeding 
arms. Thé stream was less! She recovered, and 
expressed such sorrow for having awoke me that 
my eyes filled with tears. She kissed them away, 
and again we sat as before, till morning once more 
broke. 

“‘T had noticed the previous day that all round 
the room there were openings near the bottom of 
the wall reaching to the floor about a span high. 
There came through one of these a large rake, which 
pulled the straw from under our feet, then a large 
fleece of wool on the end of a pole with which the 
floor was washed; and soon after a large bundle 
of straw was flung down from the opening in the 
roof. There was system in all this: we should be 
there some time: God only knew how long. 

‘How I longed for evening—for food. She talk- 
ed to me of her youth, and then of her change of 
faith; never had she been so dear to me as at that 
moment. All the longings of my nature after 
purity and truth had been chilled by contact with 
the prefessors of the various religions. I was half 
inclined to think there was no truth or purity in 
any worship, in any God. But then she taught 
me of the God of the Nazarenes—of the Man-God 
Christus; told me of his deeds, his life of benevo- 
lence, his cruel death. I could not deny that truth 
was here, here was purity; and as she talked to 
me I felt I could believe. I was a believer in the 
Prophet of Nazareth from that time. 

‘“‘ At last evening came. We both watched in- 
tently the mirror. The light flashed a moment on 
its surface, it turned, the bread and flesh were 
there, the mirror closed again. 

‘«* Glaueus, thou shalt have thy share of bread 
to-night.’ She broke it in halves: there was less 
bread than the day before. She saw it, too. 

‘We ate our bread in silence. I gave her the 
last portion of mine. She kissed me, and devour- 
ed it most eagerly, and looked at the flesh—it was 
raw! 

“Not yet, dearest!’ I said, ‘not yet.’ 

‘‘She understood me, and we lay down again for 
the night. 

‘Days and nights passed. Each day saw the 
fresh straw, each night there was less bread. One 
night there was no bread, and but little flesh. 
That night I saw 1T first! 

“She lay asleep, breathing quickly, with the 
fever-flush upon her cheek; not a sound save her 
breathing, the murmuring of the salt stream at 
our feet, and the trickling of the wine fountain. 
I saw 17 then—I could not look at her. I could 
not endure that she should be there so still. I 
woke her with kisses. 

“«What dost thou want, Glaucus?’ she said, 
peevishly, ‘thou hast awakened me to pain. I was 
dreaming of home, and had forgotten these, and 
thou hast put them on again. Thine are soft, thou 
dost not feel them; let me sleep.’ 

‘“‘T murmured not. at her reproach, and again 
she slept, and again 1r came. I shut my eyes, 1T 
was still before them; I looked up at the stars, rr 
hid them: I could not see for rr. 

‘‘Morning came—she awoke fevered and dry. 
‘Water, Glaucus, or I perish!’ I led her to the 
fountain. The stream had become drops! 

“T held my hand, as drop by drop it fell into 
the palm, and then put it to her lips. 

‘** More, Glaucus, more! Stay, let me come.’ 

‘‘She put her lips to the aperture, while I held 
her fetters, and drank; then sank into my arms 
exhausted with the effort. The day passed in a 
sort of torpor. 

‘Evening came—no bread, and less flesh. It 
was nearer. 

‘“**Glaucus, I must eat! Christus, forgive me! 
but I must eat. Give me the flesh.’ 

“T gave it her. She tore it from my reluctant 
hand like a wild animal, and with her teeth and 
nails rent it into shreds, which she bolted whole. 
Ye gods! what a sight for these poor eyes it was! 

‘** Eat, my Glaucus,’ she said, fiercely, ‘eat, I 
say.’ 
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*** But thou’lt not have enough, Virginia.’ 

“*True! Thou, Glaucus, shalt eat to-morrow.’ 

“Eat tomorrow! I kissed her lips, still wet 
with the juicy flesh, and tasted—oh, it was life! 
To-morrow ! to-morrow! would it never come ? 

“That night I saw rr more clearly than ever. 
I could not look at her as she slept, 1r was so 
clearly there. 

‘*Morning again—again the fountain—the wa- 
ter drop, drop, drop! The wine gurgled in its 
plenty—we both heard it, had heard it, it always 
ran so, ' 

***No love; not yet, not yet.’ 

‘Evening again. With what horrible intensity 
we watched the mirror. It moved—it turned; 
there was flesh—less than before. 

“She seized it, and had it to her mouth in a 
moment, and threw herself on the floor to take the 
weight of her chains off her hands. 

“**Virginia, I perish: give me to eat !’ 

‘*She tore off a morsel, and dropped it in the 
straw. I seized it and ate it. It was fullness of 
life: more I must have. 

‘** Virginia, more!—more, for pity’s sake! Thine 
own Glaucus asks it of thee.’ 

‘* She tore off a smaller morsel than before. It 
was maddening. More I must have. I held her 
hands, and tore the remainder in halves. 

‘*The poor wrists bled afresh with her resist- 
ance. She swallowed her portion, and then with 
eager tongue licked her fetters. 

“T was a man again. ‘The food was like new 
life: but still I saw rr. 

**Glaucus, I thirst. Let me drink.’ 

“Once more I led her to the fountain: there was 
no water! The wine ran gurgling into its full 
basin, and flowed away. 

*** Glaucus, I must drink, my throat is on fire!’ 

“T saw frenzy in her eyes. I could not deny 
her longer. ‘But a little, dearest Virginia!-but a 
little.’ She put aside my hands with the wine in 
them, impatiently, and stooped down to the basin 
and drank.: 

**T thought she would never cease ; at last she 
did—raised her flushed face to mine. 

“* Drink, Glaucus! drink! My fetters pain me 
not: I am cool now.’ 

‘‘in a few minutes she looked at me again, and 
put her arms about me: her fetters were lighter 
now. I met her look. 

“T have wandered at nightfall through the 
streets, and seen eyes that as a boy I wondered at, 
as a youth admired, as a man pitied. My God! 
my God! those eyes looked at me now! My own 
Virginia, pure as an angel, was looking at me as 
those eyes only can look. 

‘**Glaucus, dearest Glaucus!’ and her arms 
tightened round me, and her lips were pressed to 
mine. Her breath, odorous of wine, half-suffo- 
cated me. Would ‘that I had died before I had 
been obliged to recognize in this fierce drunken 
girl my own Virginia! Yet it was so. I could 
not return her fierce caresses. 

*** Dost thou not love me, dearest Glaucus ?’” 

* * + * * * 

The old man paused, choked with his emotions. 

‘The horrors of that night I shall never forget. 
I struggled, and I conquered. She slept at last, 
the heavy, dead sleep of those given to wine. 

“IT wiped the dews from her brow again and 
again till morning came. She woke not; the mid- 
day came, and still she slept. I saw rr all the 
time—all through the lone night as she lay in my 
arms I saw IT. 

‘‘As the sun was going down she woke and 
looked at me with a new light in her eyes; cried 
for water. I had not a drop. Then she sang 
again some hymn of childhood, then knelt in front 
of me. 

‘** Marcus’ (she thought she was a child again, 
and I her brother), ‘I'll make thee a garland,’ and 
she gathered the straw of the place, put the ears 
together, and made a garland ; then put it on my 
head. I helped her by holding the fetters; she 
thought I held her. 

‘** Let me go, Marcus—let me go.’ 

_— Virginia, thy Marcus loves thee too 
well.’ 

‘* She looked from my face to her hands, ‘See, 
I've found some poppies among the corn and 
squeezed them; see, the juice is running down my 
arm. I'll paint thee, Marcus, as we saw the man 
from Britain painted in the market-place; it’s 
red, not blue; but never mind;’ and she took a 
few pieces of the straw and put them to her poor 
arms, and with her own dear blood streaked my 
face. 

““*Now I'll kiss thee, Marcus, and we'll go 
home. I must have milk.’ 

‘*T humored her, and we walked about the room. 
I gave her a few drops of wine, and she was con- 
tented and slept. 

‘*Evening again. I watched the mirror alone. 
The flesh came—less than ever. I feared to wake 
her, yet I must eat. I took her softly in my arms, 
and moved toward the ledge. I reached it. I 
must free one hand for a moment. I reached the 
flesh, but I felt her heavy chains slipping. They 
fell, jerked her arms violently, and with a loud 
clang reached the floor. She woke, gave one look 
at my face, all blood-stained as it was, and shouted 
‘Glaucus, Glaucus! help! Sporus—thou demon, 
let me go!’ She tore my face with her nails and 
bit me, and shrieked again and again, I’ve heard 
the cry of the wild bird—I’ve heard the cry of the 
despairing seamen, as they struggled in the waves 
—I’ve heard the wildest of all sounds, the wind 
among the mountain pines, but I never heard such 
a sound as that before or since. I hear it now!” 
and the old man put his hands to his ears, as if to 
keep out the sound. 
wie She thought it was Sporus; and struggled for 

e. 

“¢T am thine own—thy Glaucus.’ 

“¢Liar that thou art,’ and again the cries for 
Glaucus, and the same wild scream. She tore her- 
self from my grasp and fled round and round the 
cell. I could have held her by the chains but for 
the poor wrists; at last I caught her robe and she 
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fell, but it was on the sharp edge of the wine t sin, 
and the blood flowed from a great gash in her fair 
forehead, and then she swooned, and in the odor 
of that blood as I stanched it I saw 17 with terrible 
clearness, I dure not kiss her forehead while it 
flowed. I held her and lay by her side while I ate 
my feast. I felt strong again, and reproached my- 
self for eating—'twas but the longer to live, and 
why live? Yet I could not but eat. 

“The moon was shining brightly on her face, 
and again I saw rr asshe lay. What would! not 
have given to see 1T not? It wanted but a little 
to sunrise; the stars were growing fainter in the 
gray morning light when she woke. Oh, what 
happiness! the old look—the look she had when 
she sat at my feet in the wild free woods. 

“Have I been asleep long, my Glaucus? I 
have had such dreams; I have been a child, and 
then I dreamed of the woods and Sporus again, and 
I have dreamed that I was thy bride, and that thou 
didst die upon our nuptial couch. In vain I called 
thee, kissed thee, pressed thee to me—thou wert 
dead ; and I a widowed virgin.’ 

‘** Dearest, thou hast been sick nigh to death ; 
it was not alladream. Art thou in pain now?’ 

‘**No, no pain now.’ Ir wasso near. I knew 
when she said that. 

***Glaucus, I shall leave you soon. You will 
think of those things I said to thee of my god 
Christus? Wilt thou have any thing to live for, 
when I am gone?’ 

“*T shall go soon too, I hope—I know not how 
to live without thee, my Virginia.’ 

**But men die not when they will, save with 
guilt; thou yet mayest escape this when I am 

ne.” 

‘** True, dearest.’ I should not have been there 
an hour but for her and her chains. Freedom or 
death was the work of a moment; the windows I 
could reach easily. 

“*Glaucus; wilt thou grant me a last request ?’ 

‘** Ay, my life; any thing that thou wilt ask.’ 

‘* She reached up her face to kiss me. She had 
no strength. She fell back. I stooped and kissed 
her. We could have wept, but nature had no use- 
less moisture for tears—the eyeballs were strained 
and dry. 

“¢ Promise me that thou wilt become a preacher 
of those truths I have taught thee so humbly, yet 
so willingly—thou wilt, my Glaucus ?’ 

“**Thy God helping me, I will preach Christus 
among men till death summon me to thee, love. 
Soon, soon! O God, soon!’ 

***T am so happy.’ She looked so. 
was happy. 

‘** Christus, bless with thy spirit this thy serv- 
ant. Make his labors for thy cause, for thy glory, 
successful. Bless us both, O Christus!’ She 
paused, put up her chained arms to my neck, drew 
my face to hers, kissed me tenderly. ‘Bless my 
Glaucus, O gracious Christus !’ she murmured, and 
so died.” 

The old preacher sobbed not alone. 

**T let her lips chill mine, still I moved them not. 
She was dead! Sporus was well avenged: his 
slave, ny own Virginia, was dead; I thought of 
the evening. It came—the mirror moved not— 
there was no flesh. The wine still gurgled and 
sparkled in its basin. I looked toward the win- 
dows, they were gone !—there was no escape. IT 
must be. Ir was there with me all that night, all 
that long day. 

“Evening came again—the mirror moved not— 
IT was near, dreadfully mear. I took my robe, 
twisted it into a rope, and put it round my throat 
—drew it tighter and tighter—I could not keep my 

promise—I must die now. I could not look upon 
IT a Tighter and tighter—rr was going, 
{ All was growing dim and indistinct. 
was nearly gone. Tig 
vpn peca I fell down a fathomless abyss, 
ond ol ae dackneon. I knew no more. 

“ Alas! I woke again. It was night. I felt 
weaker—I saw I was still there; the robe had 
broken and saved me. To what? There she lay 

so calm, so peaceful, so holy, in her sleep of death. 
I could hardly think she was dead, yet she was, 
and I saw rr there. 

“I must drink. I crawled to the wine fountain 
—I drank--deeply—but hunger was now more fu- 
rious than ever, and there was no flesh. 

“*T carried her carefully back to the bench. I 
saw IT coming now! A giddiness seized me—iT 
went away—lI saw iTnearer. I stooped to kiss her 
lips. Ir was nearer still again. I stopped—and 
once again—and then—My God! Ir had comr! 
at last. Ir wastTuERE! God forgive me! but I 
was MAD! 


I felt she 


* * * * * * 

“T was a king! I feasted royally, plenty was 
mine. Isleptonabedofsoftestdown. Iate when 
I pleased, I drank—how I drank !—’twas strange, 
my hands were bound still. 

* * 7 * * * 

“Twas arunner inthe games. I saw the assem- 
bled throng. I heard their murmurs when they 
saw my form. I had fleetness—we started. The 
circus was small, very small. I found I drew aft- 
er me a weight. I knew no such game—it was 
new, but I would run. I ran faster and faster ; 
the pace was killing me; my eyes started from 
their sockets, the golden apple rolled before me—I 
stooped for it—I fell, and all was dark once more. 

7 * x 7 * * 

‘IT woke. I was a gladiator. Once more the 
arena, and still sosmall. I saw my foe. He was 
so like myself! He must have fought just before, 
the fresh blood was on hisface. I moved cautious- 
ly —he was gone—I watched — moved again—he 
came back. I lifted my hand to strike, I was not 
free—neither was he—it was a new game, but I 
would fight. He raised his fist—I struck at his 
face with all my force—I hit him—but we both fell 
—he was under. He was boundtome! I struck 
again and again. I had killed him now. Again 
and again I struck—he moved. I seized him by 
the throat. We rolled over and over each other— 
and then he was quite still. I watched and drank, 
and slept while I watched. 
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* 7 * * * * 

“T woke again; it was dark. I was a prisoner 
chained to—what ?—a stone—a wet stone! Ha! 
ha! they had tied me with ropes, with knotted 
ropes! I felt fora knife—I had none—! could not 
see. 

‘‘ They forgot the prisoner’s teeth! I gnawed 
and twisted the ropes all the long night—they were 
old and rotten—they stam in my nostrils; but I 
gnawed on, and I was free once more. 

“T was free! I ran, I jumped, I leaped. I 
danced to wild music that seemed close to me. I 
was free! I was in the wild woods once more— 
the trees waved, the wind kissed my cheek as of 
yore. I lay down beneath a tree and slept. I 
dreamed of Virginia—she came to me—sat beside 
me—she was soon to be my bride. My heart leaped 
at thethought. She was my bride now—I led her 
from the temple. The day passed, the night came, 
I lay beside my bride. I pressed her to me—she 
answered not—she was cold! 

* + + * + * 

“T awoke. J was not mad now; but where was 
I? It was the same place—the old square open- 
ing to the sky, the same gurgling of the wine fount- 
ain, my chains on my wrists. But the foul odor! 
I could not breathe. And that—what was that? 
No! it could not be she. It was she—shall I ever 
forget that sight ? 

‘T see it now—my God! I see it now,” shrieked 
the old man, “that putrid mass, bruised, torn, 
mutilated—without a trace of humanity about it— 
the bones showing through the torn shreds of skin, 
the flesh eaten—yes, eaten away! Those ears in 
which I whispered words of love—those eyes in 
which I saw my happiness—those lips that pressed 
80 lovingly to mine—those tender breasts on which 
I'd hoped to see my children hang—gone!—gone! 
—all were gone; and in their place the eyes from 
their fleshless sockets glared on me, while the lip- 
less teeth seemed to gnash at me from that ghastly 
skull. Armless too—and the arms!—lI started. 
The bones were in the fetters still—her fetters. 
They still hung to mine. I was free in all but 
them. 

‘**T looked round and saw the mirror; the mat- 
ted beard, the blood-stained savage face showed 
me AL! 

“One window was open now. I leaped, caught 
the sill, and was out, running as if for life to get 
that sight from mine eyes. It would not go; never 
went—never has gone! Thirty years 1r—this rar- 
ening horror—has been before me. I have seen ev- 
ery thing through that as through avail. IT was 
growing indistinct. Ye have called 17 back again. 
I see 1r now. My God!—my God! I see it 
now!’ and the old man would have fallen, but 
that his friends caught him and laid him on the 
couch. 

A few minuteg and he revived. He raised him- 
self into a sitting posture, his eyes strangely bright. 
‘* Brethren, before I depart I would pray with ye 
once more.” His hands were uplifted in prayer; 
the voice came low and faint. ‘‘ Our Father who 
art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy king- 
dom come; thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, and— 
forgive us our trespasses—as we forgive them that 
trespass against us—” A spasm crossed his face, 
his chest heaved as with a mighty effort ; his voice, 
low before, burst out now with a violence that 
shook the walls. ‘ Help me, O God! I must—I 
will—I do forgive thee. Sporus, thou, even thou, 
art now forgiven —Christus, have mercy, have 
mer— rT has gone—gone!” He struggled, knelt, 
leaned forward as though he saw something in the 
air, stretched ont the old withered arms to grasp 
the phantom, while a smile of happiness unspeaka- 
ble lighted up the pallid features. 

“Virginia! I eome—I come!"”—then fell back 


into their arms—dead. 
* * > * . . 
It was night; the sun had set. He was with 
Virginia now. 


Ir was gone forever. 





THE WRECK OF THE “NORTH- 
ERNER.” 


WE are indebted to the civility of a California 
correspondent for the sketch of the loss of the 
Northerner, which is engraved on page 120. The 
sketch was made by a passenger at the time of the 
wreck. We condense from the accounts of the sur- 
vivors the following narrative: 


It was about five o'clock on Thursday, the 5th inst., 
that the disaster occurred. The rock upon which the 
Northerner struck was about midway between Blunt's 
Reef and the main land, and perhaps two miles from the 
latter. It is always covered. 

There was no confusion or noise after the accident. The 
pumps were sounded, when it was found that the ship was 
leaking fast. Captain Dall then ordered the steward to 
inform the ladies in the cabin, most of whom were in 
their berths at the time, that they might have to take to 
the boats, and to leave their clothes on, ready for any 
emergency, but not to alarm them. At the same time 
the ship's head was turned toward the shore, and ran for 
the land at full speed. The steward says, I went into 
the cabin and told the ladies that they had better dress. 
Some of them said, “Oh no; we don't want any din- 
ner," thinking that I wanted them to get ready for din- 
ner. I told them that the ship was leaking some, and 
that perhaps they might have to take tothe boats. They 
thought I was joking, and it took some time for me to 
convince them of the truth. They then dressed, and all 
went into the Captain's state room, on the starboard 
side. 

Gradually we neared the shore, toward the mouth of 
Bear River. It was growing dark rapidly. The weather 
had suddenly changed, and it had commenced blowing 
from the southwest, with fine rain. We saw that we 
were running into a heavy surf. 

It was about six o'clock when the ship first struck; I 
should judge she went stem on, and being in the surf, a 
roller came after her the moment she stopped, washing 
fore and aft the ship, and taking several off their feet, 
but none were washed overboard. ‘This was, however, 


but a small specimen of the surf which afterward made 
up as the wind increased. 
The first thing that was done was to lower a boat on 





the larboard side—all the starboard bouts having been 
got inboard and taken over to that side of the ship fo 
that purpose. The ship lay with her head to the so 


ward, and her larboard side was consequently in-shore. 








Mr. French, the first officer, was directed by Captain 
Dall to lower his boat and try and save the ladi No 


attempt had been made yet to ruu 4 live te the shor 
The boat was got overboard safely, and four ladies, viz. : 
Mrs. ‘few, Miss Hartney, Mrs. Sweitzer, and Mrs. Tho 
gon and child, with three children of Mrs. Tew—were 
placed safely on board. No one could see fifty yards in- 
shore from the wreck, and none knew whether the boat 
could live in such an awful surf; but it was the only 
chance. The ladies behaved nobly. There was no 
whimpering, no crying or screaming. 

Two boats were lost, and Mr. French, the first officer, 
started again for the ship, but was caught in an eddy, 
the boat capsized, and itsinmatesdrowned. ‘Ihe steward 
goes on to say: 

About this time a tremendous sea struck the ship, car- 
rying away the stern, but fortunately no person was aft 
atthe moment. We did not know at this time that the 
other two boats were lost, and we waited « time for 
them to return. Seeing that something must have hap- 
pened to prevent their return, Captain Dall asked Mr. 
O'Neil, the chief engineer, whether he could carry a line 
to the shore with a boat. He answered, “I will try,” 
and took the last boat, and all our hopes seemed centred 
upon it, with the belief that we might save ourselves by 
the line, Fortunatdy, the boat reached the shore in 
safety by that means. A larger one was bent on from 
the ship and hauled to the beach. Miss Gregg was still 
on board, as was also her brother. 

Numbers of the passengers now commenced to try the 
line. In almost every instance they were washed away 
from the rope before they had left the ship twenty yards. 
The force of the surf was tremendous. It came in from 
the ocean in toppling walls of water, and kept the rope 
almost constantly buried. Seeing the inevitable fate of 
those who had gone before, the next few made a running 
noose to prevent being washed away, but this proved a 
fatal expedient, for they got entangled in the line, and 
were quickly drowned, being unable to get above water 
for even a moment. 

Some of the passengers reached the shore safely. 

A number of others remained amidships on the wreck, 
determined to take their chance of being washed ashore, 
and fortunately, when the wreck broke up, which was 
soon after, the fragment upon which they were drifted 
ashore, and all were saved. During the rest of the 
night, at intervals, the cries of those persons who had 
lashed themselves to the larboard paddle-whcel were 
heard growing more feeble, and at last they ceased 
Among these were Mr. Gregg and his siste 
refused to take the ordinary means of saving t 
When the wreck broke up the heavy 
the wheels, though much bent and sn 
stationary. At daylight not a vestige 
could be seen save this iron work. All the wood 
of the hull had been washed ashore, an 
strewn along the beach for cighteen or twer 
pieces and piles, as if it had been cut up into fire-wood 
designedly. 

But the most sorrowful spectacle was that of the body 
of Miss Gregg, which after her death, during the horrors 
of that dreadful night, the force of the surf had not been 
able to wash away from the iron to which she had been 
securely lashed. The other two bodies were gone—ouly 
the lashings remaining. The surf at times ran clear over 
the body of the poor unfortunate young woman, and had 
washed away every vestige of apparel. The head hung 
down with the long hair floating over the face. When 
the surf broke the body would swing out, and with the 
recoil, fell back against the iron. This was witnessed 
from the beach—there being no means of removing the 
corpse until the tide fell, when a line was formed by men 
joining hands, and thus extending themselves out into 
the surf. The water was not then more than four feet 
deep—a large sand-bar having been formed inside of 
where the wreck had been. The last one climbed up 
upon the wheel and cut the corpse down, when it was 
taken ashore and placed with the rest. 

In the morning fourteen bodies were found on the 
beach. Some of them bore marks of bruises about the 
head and face, received, doubtless, from the pieces of the 
wreck floating in the surf. These were all buried behind 
a small hillock, a few hundreds yards from the beach. 
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THE STEAMER “PACIFIC.” 


Amonc the many fine steamers that ply the wa- 
ters of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, the steam- 
er Pacific is in the front rank. She was built 
exclusively for a passenger boat between Louis- 
ville and New Orleans, and has wen a high name 
with the traveling community for her many good 
qualities. 

The Pacific is a first-class boat in point of size 
and steam-power, having capacity for the burden 
of 1200 tons and cabin accommodations for 120 
passengers with state-rooms. Herextreme length 
is nearly 300 feet, with 40 feet breadth of beam 
and 8 feet depth of hold. The model of the hull 
is very easy and quite sharp at the bow and stern, 
with good bearings, which makes her buoyant on 
the water; and her immense power propels her 
against the current of the Mississippi with the speed 
of the wind, and with an ease of locomotion that is 
both agreeable and astonishing to the traveler. 

The cabin of the Pacific is both rich and neat in 
style; the build semi-Gothic and Corinthian, with 
lofty sky-lights; and her state-rooms very large 
and convenient, each being provided with every 
convenience the most fastidious could desire, in- 
cluding wash-stands, dressing-cases, mirrors, and 
allelse required. She has also a nursery, servants’ 
room, bath-room, barber shop, etc., making her in 
all requirements equal to the best arranged hotels. 
The furniture of the cabin is of the best materials, 
rich, beautiful, and durable; while in her entire out- 
fit, beds, and bedding, no expense has been spared 
to make her a most desirable boat for the South- 
ern travel, and the comfortable accommodation of 
families. 





THE CHIEF ENGINEERS OF THE 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


WE publish on another page portraits of Harry 
Howard, ex-Chief Engineer of the New York Fire 
Department, and John Decker, his successor in that 
office. 

Mr. Decker’s election has been quite a triumph 
for him and his friends ; he is likely to prove a very 
popular and efficient officer. He is of a Staten Isl- 
and family ; his father dealt in oysters, and was a 
noted connoisseur in bivalves. It is told of the 
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old gentleman that having on one occasion ordered 
from a sivop-owner a load of oysters, the mariner 
omitted to insure his craft and cargo. and 
were lost on the way up the | Mr. Decke 
however, paid him tl mount > = 





he and his wife are members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

John Decker, the present Chief Engineer, was 
born in Vesey Street, New York, in 1823; joined 
the Department in 1844; became foreman of Com- 
pany 14 in 1850, and held that position for one or 
two years. In 1852 he resigned, and in the follow- 
ing year was elected to the Board of Assistant En- 
gineers, which office he has held to the present 
time. He was elected Chief Engineer, a few days 
since, by a majority of 860, out of 2840 votes. He 
is a quiet, plain man, of unassuming manners and 
irreproachable character. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1860, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the South istrict of New York, 
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PART II. 

WE were back again at the quiet Parsonage. 
There was Arethusa with the same pleasant 
smile, and she led me in, and wrapped me up 
more carefully than ever. But there was now 
one who considered his own right the strongest ; 
and between the two I seemed in danger of be- 
ing overwhelmed with an excess of care. 

Arethusa continued her housckeeping duties 
as before; she smiled at my offers of help, and 
Mr. Winneslie carried me off to the 
he declared—‘ to keep me out of mischief,’ but 
as I knew to keep me in his sight. His sadness 
had departed; his eyes sparkled with new light : 
and it flattered me to think that I had worked 
this change. 

Arethusa sewed on buttons and mended stock- 
ings, as in the days of her brother's bachelor- 
hood; she had gained nothing by his marri 
except the additional care of a grown-up baby. 
Mr. Winneslie knew that I was not fond of 
work, and Arethusa’s kind heart had long ago 
made the same discovery; so I was as tenderly 
cared for as a waxen doll, and expected to do 
nothing but look pretty and smile upon them. 

I found this kind of life very pleasan 
rejoiced that I was a clergyman’s wife, 
no one would ever suppose it. 

The winter passed rapidly away, and spring 
came with its buds and blossoms. Then did I 
begin more fully to realize my freedom—to feel 
more thankful that the lines had fallen to me in 
such pleasant places. 

I remembered the inexpressible feeling of 
languor, the loss of appetite, and inability to 
exercise, which had always heralded the advent 
of spring in my dull city-home; and with what 
indifference my grandmother and Hester would 
see me rise from my untasted breakfast to pur- 
sue my weary routine of school duties. 

Now, freshly-laid eggs and luscious cream 
tempted my appetite ; and Mr. Winneslie’s anx- 
ious look, at any failure on my part to dispatch 
the good things placed before me, was a loving 
reminder that there was some one to watch my 
every movement. ‘ 

Good, matter-of-fact Arethusa, to whom the 
budding or the changing of the leaves was only 
a signal for house-cleaning and summer of win- 
ter clothing, having finally gotten through with 
the first duty above-mentioned, reminded her 
brother that it was time for her periodical visit 
to the city, and remarked that she would get me 
asummer bonnet and et ceteras at the same time. 

I was becoming vain, that was very certain; 
for, although I had hitherto seldom taken the 
matter of dress into consideration, I now began 
to wonder if Arethusa would get me such a coal- 
scuttle of a bonnet as she wore herself, and if 
my dress would be upon the same scant pattern ? 
However, I said nothing; but Mr. Winneslic, 
who had remained silent for some time, had, it 
would seem, been troubled by the same sur- 
mises, and my heart beat wildly to see his pride 
in me, when he suddenly exclaimed, 

** We will all go together to the city, so that 
Fairy can choose for herself; your taste, my 
dear sister, may be a little too sober for Aer.” ” 

Arethusa looked surprised, but acquiesced at 
once, although she said something about a cler- 
gyman’s wife being “proper ;” upon which I 
immediately informed her that I was going in 
search of a pink bonnet, blue dress, and yellow 
shawl. So little capacity for jesting was there 
in her common-sense nature that she believed 
it all, and surveyed me with a sort of mournful 
regret until I thought proper to undeccive her. 

Mr. Winneslie understood it all, and shook 
his head reprovingly ; but Ionly laughed at him, 
and danced off to make preparations for what 
seemed a perfect era in our quict life. 
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My husband had an aunt in the city, living 
comfortably in a spacious house, and thither he 
conducted me. She was a very agreeable old 
lady, and when I was presented to her said, 
archly, to Mr. Winneslie, 

‘* Ah, well, it’s one thing to preach and quite 
another to practice. Theory, model woman 
who respects her husband and keeps her house- 
hold in order; practice, a pretty child whose 
long curls and sparkling eyes have put all phi- 
losophy to flight. Ah, Arthur! you're no bet- 
ter than the rest of them, after all.” 

This was not intended for my car, but it 
reached it, nevertheless. Her nephew looked 


| light that eveni 
and beauty and pleasant surroundings was stron- 








quite confused at this attack, and the old lady 
added kindly, as she took my hand, 
** You need not be ashamed of vour apology, 


stul 1 told me that, and my spirits 
rose at once, 

I know not why, but I was half wild with de- 
; the consciousness of vouth 





ger upon me than ever; and I chattered away 
until old Mrs. Cloudgate laughed heartily at my 
fancies, and sister Arethusa opened her eyes in 
wonder. I was surprised at myself; I had no 
idea that I was such a madcap, 

Mr. Winneslic seemed to have fallen in love 
with me afresh ; and, petted and flattered on all 
sides, I laid my head on my pillow with an elat- 
ed heart, sadly lacking, I am afraid, “the or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit.” Perhaps 
Arthur was more lenient to my faults than he 
should have been; if so, this was his only weak- 
ness. Never had I imagined a more perfect, 
noble character than my husband. 

Our stay was limited, and the next morning 
we were deep in the mysteries of shopping. 

Mr. Winnes *, fell speedily in love 
with a rich, bu é ( 
exquisite shade; and when I trembling 
the price, and put it from me at what sounded to 
my simplicity exorbitant, he whispered in my 
ear, 

“Take it, darling, if you like it! my purse 
will stand it very easily.” : 

The silk was measured off, and then came the 
grand affair of the bonnet, while I, who had 
never gone “a shopping” ole life be- 
fore, could s« arcely believe my own identity. 
Mrs. Cloudgate’s knowledge of the city ; 
great advanta and being conducted by 
her to a tasteful milliner, a pretty straw bonnet, 
trimmed with a broad white ribbon, with a cap 
of violets, was soon selected; and this, with a 
small mantilla of white muslin, completed a 
tout ensemble the like of which ad never fig- 
ured in before. 

“Tt was just suitable for a ck 
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rgyman’s wife,” 
Mr. Winneslie declared; and when Arethusa 
remarked, rather doubtful] ] 
the Simeses wouldn't go whispering about as 
they generally did,” he had quite a long talk 
with her about being “too austere,” telling her 
that it was right and proper for us to gratify our 
sense of beauty in a reasonable degree, and ask- 
ing her why God had made the flowers if life 
were to be a mere tread-mill of duties? 

To all of which Arethusa, whose logical pow- 
ers were not largely developed, only replied that 
“she hoped the Simeses wouldn't talk.” 

I cared very little for ** the or any 
one else in Meadowbrock, as I equipped my- 
self in my new and becoming attire; and Mr 
Winneslie was so delighted with my appearance 
that he got absolutely angry at Arethusa, 

* And now Iet us take our walk,” said he, 
when this little ebullition was over. “ And 
first, dear Ernestine, we will call upon your 
grandmother and aunt.” 

Not there!” I exclaimed, in dismay, as I 
tried to withdraw my hand from his arm. ‘I 
never want to see thos horrid people again!” 

‘*My dear child,” said my hushand, reprov- 
ingly, *‘this will never do. True, your rela- 
tions have not displayed much affection for 
you; but you owe them, notwithstanding, a cer- 
tain degree of attention for your father’s sake. 
We must not give way too much to impulse, 
Fairy ; and we never neglect any of the propric- 
ties of life without regretting it afterward. Poor 
child!” he added, noticing my dismayed face, 
“did she think I had become tired of her, and 
wanted to take her back? No, no, Fairy. You 
are quartered upon me now for life, and I 
couldn't get rid of you if I wished it.” 

I smiled at his ridiculous conceit, and with a 
delightful feeling of security I approached again 
the house where I had spent so many weary 
years. 

Hester opened the door, just on a crack at 
first, as was her way of old; and I have learn- 
ed to read a person’s heart in the opening of a 
door. <A free, widely-opened door is the sign 
of a generous heart; while a door opened on a 
crack, through which appears an eye, cold, cal- 
culating, and watchful, bespeaks a nature from 
which the suppliant would turn with a murmur- 
ed prayer. Such a nature was my Aunt Hes- 
ter’s. 

With a scarcely-suppressed grunt of dissatis- 
faction she surveyed us from head to foot, and 
then gave utterance to a most ungenial “ Come 
in.” I remembered what Mr. Winneslie had 
said to me, and inquired politely after my 
grandmother, as I accepted this scanty invita- 
tion. 

“ Well, she’s complaining,” said Hester, ‘as 
usual,” 

I heard my husband sigh as he glanced around 
the dreary room; and I looked at him with more 
love in my heart than I had ever yet felt, as I 
thought of what would have been but for him. 

My grandmother soon made her appearance. 

“ Hoity, toity!” she exclaimed. as her eye 
fell upon me. ‘ What a fine lady Teena has 
grown, to be sure!’ They always called me by 
this odious name. 

My aged relative planted herself close beside 
Mr. Winneslie, and asked him if he didn’t find 
me very hard to manage; giving, in illustra- 
tion, various juvenile misdemeanors that had 
quite escaped my memory. 

Hester attacked me; and after commenting 
upon the expensiveness of my dress—adding 
that “she always knew I had an extravagant 
turn”—she told me that “a silk dress like that 
ought to last a life-time ;” and then gave me 
various recipes for dyeing. My maiden aunt 
preached me a long lecture upon economy, 
which, she said, was a most important virtue in 
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&@ minister’s wife; and endeavored to instruct 
me in the process of making soft soap. I was 
weary, and looked at Mr. Winneslie, who un- 
derstood my appealing glance; but the old lady 
had him firmly by the button-hole, and getting 
away was not an easy matter. 

When we at length rose to go Hester drew 
herself up, as if for an effort, and slowly re- 
marked: ‘‘I always thought that Teena would 
manage to take somebody in—she had just the 
way for it.” 

This was the first time I had seen my hus- 
band angry. He glanced at my fast filling eyes, 
and a crimson streak crossed his forehead, as 
he replied, passing my hand through his arm: 

“T beg you to understand, madam, that I do 
not consider myself in the least ‘taken in.’ I 
should have supposed that I, a man old enough 
te be her father, had taken this poor child in, 
had I not seen that I have probably rescued her 
from a worse fate.” 

“ Mighty pretty!’ said my grandmother, toss- 
ing her head; while my aunt remarked, in a 
tone intended to be extremely cutting, “I think 
you call yourself ‘the Ztev. Mr. Winneslie ?’ ” 

We had gained the door, but as we passed 
through it, Hester threw after me, as a male- 
diction, the words: ‘‘ Mark this, it won’t last.” 

Was her evil spirit suddenly gifted with the 
spirit of divination, gloating over what it saw in 
the future ? 

“We will not go there again, darling,” said 
my husband, in answer to my flushed face and 
tearful eyes; ‘‘ your grandmother and aunt ap- 
pear to be very singular people.” 

To his charitable and loving heart they were 
only ‘‘singular’’—I wished that I could be as 
lenient. 





We went back to Meadowbrook ; and, as Are- 
thusa had_ predicted, ‘‘the Simeses” did talk. 
Miss Sally Simes had suffered a bitter disap- 
pointment when Mr. Winneslie placed me in 
the position of clergyman’s wife, and she now 
took every opportunity of revenging herself. 
My attire was described by the envious spinster 
almost to rival the magnificence of the famous 
‘* field of the cloth of gold: and quite threw 
into the shade Buckingham’s little practice of 
dropping jewels along his path, as deserted chil- 
. dren, in the fairy tales, dropped crumbs to find 
their way. 

The poison took effect; and Meadowbrook 
began to look upon me with averted eye. I 
did not care for Meadowbrook ; but, for my hus- 
band’s sake, I put by the offending silk dress 
for a time, and resumed my white muslin. I 
smiled to myself as I reflected that Miss Sally 
Simes could not take out my eyes and substitute 
her own green ones for them, nor replace my. 
flowing ringlets by her grizzly head-covering. 
There was comfort in that. I often wondered 
if she wouldn’t like to know Aunt Hester, and 
if they wouldn’t be fast friends. 


Sister Arethusa sometimes made visits. She 
had some relations living at an outlandish place, 
some miles distant, called ‘ Hog’s Point ;” and 
were it not that before these departures she 
wound up the kitchen machinery and warranted 
it not to run down before her return, our meals 
would have occurred with delightful irregularity, 
or probably not have occurred at all. 

I really thought that if any one was safe from 
the entangling meshes of Cupid, it was sister 
Arethusa; I had come to’ regard her as an in- 
stitution—as much of a fixture as the fire-place ; 
and nothing had as yet occurred to upset this 
little theory of mine. 

But one memorable afternoon Arethusa and 
her bandbox returned from a visit at Hog’s 
Point, but, alas! she came not alone; for with 
Arethusa and Arethusa’s bandbox appeared a 
tall man in green spectacles, who reminded me 











of an elongated strip 
of parchment. I was 
alone in the parlor 
when this arrivalcame, 
and Arethusa, consid- 
erably flurried, pre- 
sented her companion 
to me as “ Professor 
Boggs,” and then has- 
tily made her escape. 

The Professor star- 
ed at me, called me 
** Miss,” and endeav- 
ored to make himself 
agreeable until Mr. 
Winneslie came. The 
visitor shook hands 
with Arthur as though 
he were a pump-han- 
dle, and then gra- 
ciously remarked, 

“Yourdaughter, Sir, 
has been entertaining 
me very well in your 
absence—a promising 
young lady.” 

My husband glanced 
at my ‘‘baby frock” 
of white, with its blue 
sash, and the long 
ringlets shading a face 
that was dimpling with 
a suppressed inclina- 
tion to laugh, as he 
replied, with a smile, 

‘* Your mistake, 
Sir, was a very natu- 
ral one; but allow me 
to present you to Mrs. 
Winneslie.” 

** Bless my soul!” 
exclaimed the Pro- 
fessor, with the sud- 
den start of an awk- 
ward man completely 
“taken aback,” and he pushed up his specta- 
cles in a comical manner to look at me. 

He appeared to be a plain, good-hearted in- 
dividual, and let Arethusa do all the ‘ court- 
ing.” ‘That elderly damsel was in a nervous 
flutter of uncertainty, as she sat there pouring 
out tea; and her singular mistakes caused her 
brother much perplexity — he being evidently 
busy in detecting the incipient stages of insan- 
ity. But Zsawit all at once. Professor Boggs 
was the sun that blinded her to all things else ; 
and the poor soul was divided between admira- 
tion for him and her anxiety to note the effect 
produced by her lover on others. 

For that Professor Boggs was a lover was 
speedily made known by his applying to Mr. 
Winneslie, in due form, for the hand of his 
staid sister; and as ‘‘ youth and inexperience” 
certainly could not be pleaded in Arethusa’s 
case, there was no reasonable objection. 

The bride-elect said that “she felt it her 
duty to settle at Hog’s Point—she might be the 
means of doing some good.” It is really aston- 
ishing how plainly duty is discerned when view- 
ed through the spectacles of inclination ! 

But Arethusa was certainly a kind sister, and 
I really loved her. It was, perhaps, this very 
thing that disposed me to look unfavorably upon 
the wooing of Professor Boggs. I should miss 
her sadly ; and as to Arthur—why, he might get 
breakfasts, and dinners, and suppers, and but- 
tons sewed on, and—he might not. 

Professor Boggs’s mistake about me seemed 
to have troubled my husband, too; for the next 
day, as I was twisting my ringlets, he looked at 
me in an uneasy manner, and remarked, 

‘*T am afraid those pretty curls are rather 
childish, Fairy. Couldn’t you arrange them in 
some more dignified way—something like Are- 
thusa’s, for instance ?” 
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I was quite pro- 
voked with him for 
this; but I only an- 
swered, 

** Oh yes, certainly, 
if you wish it.” And 
when he had gone 
down stairs I resolved 
to punish him well. 

I completely satu- 
rated my rebellious 
curls with water, and 
then, calling to mind 
distinctly every queer 
crook and turn in that 
marvelous head-struc- 
ture of Arethusa’s, I 
piled up my own lux- 
uriant locks in exact 
imitation of it; and 
having daubed down 
a love-lock on each 
cheek, I saw that the 
transformation was 
complete. The ar- 
rangement was very 
top - heavy, though, 
and made my head 
ache badly ; but I was 
determined to carry 
it out for that day, at 
least, and I walked 
down stairs with a 
demure face. 

Mr. Winneslie start- 
ed visibly when he saw 
me, and evidently took 
me at first for a stran- 
ger; while Arethusa 
exclaimed, in her as- 
tonishment, 

“Why, Fairy! what 
have you been doing to 
yourself? You don’t 
look like yourself at 
all! Where are the curls?” 

“Mr. Winneslie requested me to put them 
up,” I replied; “he thought them ‘too child- 
ish,’ I believe.” 

He looked in amusement at my grave face, 
and whispered, as he followed me to the win- 
dow: ‘Don’t try this again, Fairy—your own 
way is the best. What does very well for a 
woman of Arethusa’s size becomes a perfect 
burlesque on you.” 

So the curls were retained, as I meant they 
should be. 





Arethusa was married at the Parsonage in a 
drab-colored merino dress; for it was autumn, 
just a year after our marriage, and she equipped 
herself with a view to the journey to Hog’s 
Point. 

She looked very solemn, and made very loud 
responses; while the Professor seemed fright- 
ened, and had the audacity to behave as though 
this were his first attempt, although he had been 
married three times before! As an old lady 
present remarked, “he was unfortunate in his 
wives.” But Arethusa clung firmly to his arm, 
and looked sturdily resolved to make him a 
good wife as long as she lived. 

Almost from the moment that they were pro- 
nounced one my sister-in-law designated him 
as “ husband,” and ‘*‘ husband” he has been ever 
since; never by any possibility ‘‘ Professor 
Boggs,” or “Jonah” (Jonah calls up such un- 
pleasant ideas of whales)—always “ husband.” 
It was ‘‘husband thinks this,” or ‘* husband 
thinks that,” until I became tired of the very 
sound of the name. 

Well, Arethusa went ‘‘ for good,” as the chil- 
dren say; and I felt like a ship afloat without 
a rudder. 

‘“‘ La!” said the worthy creature, as I sobbed 
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upon her shoulder, don’t take on so, Fairy. 
‘*You can come to Hog’s Point and sce me, you 
know—run over often.” I often think it is well 
that the objects of our affection don’t know how 
much selfishness there is mingled with our love. 
“And, Ernestine,” she continued, with a sud- 
den gleam in her face, while I listened eagerly 
for a crumb of comfort, “ don't forget the flannel- 
cakes on Fridays, dear—Arthur always likes 
flannel-cakes on Friday.” 

These were my sister-in-law’s parting words ; 
and I walked back into the parlor under the 
melancholy influence of the reaction that always 
follows a wedding, or any excitement. 

But my husband drew me to the fire, and I 
was folded in his arms, close, cl8se to his heart. 

** All alone, now—you and I, Fairy,” said he, 
with a loving smile. ‘‘Now we will see what 
a notable little housekeeper you'll make.” 

But I looked serious. 

“T am afraid.” I replied, with a mournful 
shake of the head, “‘I am really afraid you'll 
starve!” 

Mr. Winneslic laughed at my earnestness. 

**One would suppose,” said he, ‘‘that you 
were contemplating the impossibility of provid- 
ing for an Ogre! I am not so altogether given 
up to eating, Mrs. Ernestine—I know somebody 
> I think, who likes good things quite as well ; 
and if you can eat your own manufactures, I am 
sure that J can. But cheer vp, darling; there 
is no fear of our suffering—Mimé will see to 
that.” 

‘*Mime” was a substantial American woman, 
who governed the kitchen completely ; and I am 
not sure that her dominion didn’t extend con- 
siderably beyond it. Mimé understood things, 
with the exception of some few articles for 
which I had received particular instructions 
from Arethusa; but somehow, I did not remem- 
ber them as I should have done. 

My first batch of mince-pies were spoiled with 
pepper—I had always an idea that mince-pies 
were extensively peppered; and in consequence 
of this novel ingredient they were “love's labor 
lost.” The flannel-cakes, of which Mrs. Boggs 
had so impressively reminded me, were flannel 
by name and flannel by nature, and repulsed all 
the loving advances of knives and forks. Thus 
my attempts in the cooking line were nearly al- 
ways failures; but my husband appeared to be 
satisfied, and this was all I cared for. 


The winter passed quietly and pleasantly, and 
I never felt lonely. When Mr. Winneslie was 
writing his sermons or visiting his parishioners, 
I sewed, or sat on the floor in his study, surround- 
ed by piles of volumes that I had dragged from 
the book-case to find the most interesting. 

Frequently we had long walks,when we stopped 
at the cottages of the poor to leave the warm 
garments which my needle had, perhaps, put to- 
gether in the morning. It was pure and peace- 
ful, this simple life, and my husband soon taught 
me to call our Heavenly Father mine. 

At Christmas came Professor and Mrs. Boggs 
from Hog’s Point; and we dressed the old 
Church*with greens and had a merry time of it. 

Arcthusa was just the same as ever, except, 
perhaps, an addition of dignity ; and immediate- 
ly after her arrival she went into the kitzhen on 
a voyage of discoveries. She evigently discov- 
ered dreadiul things; for, when I asked her if 
it did not look well, she only reiterated, 

“ The closets, child, the closets /” 

My sister-in-law compared the kitchen to “a 
whited sepulchre,” and various other unpretty 
things ; it was ‘‘slicked up,” she said, on the out- 
side, while all sorts of things were stowed away 
in holes and closets. Now, J thought we had 
done very well, and Mr. Winneslie immediately 

ut in a disclaimer; but Arethusa shook her 
ead, and evidently considered me a hopeless 
case, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
RELATES HOW A BANK SUPERINTENDENT AND 


A DEMON OF UNFAITH GOT TURNED OUT OF 

DOORS. 

As the morning with whose dawn our last 
chapter closed advanced to nine o'clock the 
doors of Clingham & Co. opened for business as 
usual, because, in the first place, banking hours 
commenced then by the immutable laws of so- 
lar progress ; and, in the second place, Mr. Jolin 
Manton took down the shutters at that time—a 





fact only less predeterminate and inevitable than 
the astronomical one. But the doors opened 
only on just so much possibility of transacting 
business as was inherent in the one very sleepy 
and moppy head owned by Mr. M‘Dowlas. And 
it was not until full ten o'clock that the other 
young gentlemen had all arrived, and were sit- 
ting or standing listlessly at their posts, with the 
exception of Ernest Beckford. All that day 
went dragging by the eyelids. 

Whenever it was possible, from a temporary 
slack in the tide of business, or an unusual non- 
chalance as to whether there was business or 
not, the various officers of the Bank gatheredina 
little swarm at some one desk, and canvassed the 
main event of the preceding night. Canvassed 
it with the preternatural ferocity which a dis- 
agreeable subject excites in under-slept men; 
canvassed it, calling all sorts of undesirable 
names, and imploring all manner of unpleasant 
imprecations, but always coming to the conclu- 
sion at last, that the wallet-snatching was mere- 
ly a drunken freak on the part of a man not 
used to liquor, and so quite maddened thereby, 
and that on returning to his senses he would be 
very much ashamed of what he had done, re- 
turning to ask forgiveness and repair his error. 
Would they receive him back among them, and 
treat him as if nothing had happened? Some 
one thought that he might be made something 
of after all, though he did do a thing which no 
gentleman of honor would do. But the majori- 
ty leaned to the decidedly expressed opinion of 
Mr. Bradby that they’d be d—d if they would. 

They had hoped to receive a fillip to their 
lagging senses in the coming of one or the oth- 
er of the prominent actors in the last night's oc- 
currence; but when hour after hour went on 
and no Ernest appeared to cry peccavi, to look 
ashamed of himself, to be sent to Coventry, or 
to produce any sensation whatever—and when 
the speculators, the men wanting discounts, the 

r widows, and the agents of worthy causes 

ad all to be sent away one after another with 

the answer, ‘‘ Not in, I tell ye”—and there was 

no information, no suggestion, no hypothesis to 

fall back upon except their own—the young 

men of Clingham & Co., Cheswick Branch, 
found each other very bad company. 

Long after bank hours were over and the 
doors shut, at the gray of dusk a very sorry 
and used-up nag drew into the livery-stable 
yard of the Brothers Grant at Cheswick, a light 
wagon, much mud-bespattered and weather- 
beaten. Upon the seat, just arrived from Hud- 
dlesfield, sat Mr. Luke Green. And with as 
perfect a sweetness of voice as if he had just ar- 
rived from an airing for pleasure, he turned to 
one of the proprietors, who stood smoking his 
pipe outside the stalls, and said: 

“My venerable friend breathed his last just 
after I arrived. I was so happy, by the speed of 
your excellent mare, to have reached Huddles- 
field in time to close his eyes!” 

Uttering which cheering and praiseworthy re- 
flection, he slipped the value of his ride into 





the hand of Richard Grant, who took it, feeling 


as if the blessing of a most pious character went 
with it, putting a new gilt on the two quarter 
eagles, but who would have been less of this 
sentiment had he followed the gentle and seif- 
forgetting soother of death-beds just outside of 
his yard, and seen the square, polished, white 
under-jaw shut tight, and the small, long fin- 
gers clench till the veins knotted on the back of 
the hands. Had he seen the smooth, ivory fore- 
head mapped by livid branching boundaries, the 
calm steel-blue eyes grow shining with an un- 
pleasant smile, like a glary, quiet pool on the sea, 
where a shark lies underneath; had he heard that 
single word which Luke Green uttered, through 
lips that hardly opened to let it out, ‘* Beckford !” 
Not a curse with it, not a qualifying expression 
of any kind: but the manner in which it was 
uttered told of a crowd of satanic bad wishes, 
for this world and the world to come, crowding 
so hard behind it as fairly to keep the doors of 
speech from opening to let them out, such as 
never was or never shall be expressible in any 
merely human vocabulary. ‘“‘ Beckford!” as if 
that simple name must stand representative of 
all hellish desires, sponsor for the fulfillment of 
all fiendish threats which otherwise could get no 
airing even indirectly. “ Beck/ord!” and, re- 
peating it again, he passed quietly and unno- 
ticeably away to his house. 

The next day in the bank went more briskly. 

Messrs. Todds, Bradby, & Co.unburdened their 
minds freely, at various times, to Mr. Green 
upon the sly—it being a maxim with that gen- 
tleman never to appear too familiar and confi- 
dential with the subalterns before others—and 
felt a great deal better for it. The only defin- 
ite answer that they received to any of their re- 
marks was, that every body had been disappoint- 
ed in the young man Beckford; but that the 
whole subject had better be forgotten. It was his 
desire that it should be so. The wallet was not 
of much consequence: if the poor young fel- 
low was betrayed into stealing it, he thought 
very likely the excitement of hard drinking had 
been at the bottom of it, and that now he was 
ashamed to return, for fear of being dealt with 
according to law. But he should not prosecute 
him—oh no! let it go! That was the better 
way. And the young men left the superintend- 
ent’s room with a feeling that a more forgiving 
nature never played all-fours for small stakes 
merely to add to the interest, you know. 

Three o'clock came and shut the doors of 
Clingham & Co. It was then that Luke Green, 
briskly concluding the two or three letters he 
had to send after business hours, and sceing 
that all the juniors under his superintendence 
had departed, rose and passed across the hall 
to the room in which John Manton usually sat 
at this hour—looking at, rather than into, the 
first volume of Rollin’s “ History of the World,” 
as if it were affording him the liveliest intellect- 
ual satisfaction; or if not Rollin, something else 
of the same.grade and character of interest— 
Fox's book of Martyrs, or Jonathan Bibb’s ser- 
mons, for instance. Invariably from one until 
four or five o’clock he dozed in a peaceful after- 
dinner state of mind, and having a book in his 
lap thought himself meditating. At a reason- 
able time before tea he arose, congratulated 
himself on having been historical, devotional, 
philosophical, as the work on his knees had par- 
taken of either of these characteristics, and 
addressed himself to getting hungry by either 
walking or whirling his arms about like a wind- 
mill. Poor old man! had John Manton been 
told twenty years before that he would ever have 
reached this state of being, this perfect content 
with vegetation, the hearty spirit that still burn- 
ed, like a bright turf-coal, under the wet bog of 
many troubles, would have flashed out, and the 
slanderer had been knocked down. But, line 
by line, the Mansoul within him had ebbed down 
the beach of his body, leaving it and all its five 
senses barer and barer, until it seemed as if, 
long before the time had come, according to the 
manner of men, for the tide to be quite out with 
him, the slack-water of his soul was nigh at 
hand, and he would be left a mere physical ex- 
istence —an eater, a drinker, a sleeper—with 
here and there just a memory or two to mock 
the departed mind, like the little pools of brine 
that stand in old shells and sand furrows far up 
above the water-line when the tide is down. 

I have said long ago that Nora read to her 
father in the evening. Sometimes, as on the 
evening when we first saw her, the thing read 
was the newspaper; sometimes it was one of 
the driest of dry books of polemic theology ; but 
the book or the paper, or whatever it might be, 
was many a time gently and noiselessly folded 
up when the poor old man’s head fell wearily 
on his breast, and a pair of overflowing girl eyes 
looked at him as if the heart that was their 
fountain would break. It seemed to her as if 
he slept more sweetly for being watched with 
tears. And repress them she could not, unless 
it would have disturbed him to have her weep. 

The afternoon that Luke Green left his office 
to pay John Manton a visit had been spent by 
Nora in her father’s room. She was darning— 
I know it is unromantic, but it is not in the bad 
sense prose, rather poetry of the highest order, 
when we think how often those same woman 
fingers that cure invalid stockings glide thence 
to knit up the thread of raveling hearts—she 
was darning, and a pile of blue socks just from 
the wash grew less and less with the dwindling 
afternoon, being rolled up as fast as discharged 
cured, and laid in a basket at her side. John 
Manton addressed not a syllable to her of any 
description, for Rollin was in his lap. It was a 
warm, hazy day, the windows were open, and 
gradually the sensible stillness of every thing 
put John Manton to sleep. Nora, as ever when 
he slept, sat looking at him with an unspeaka- 
ble tenderness, until at last she found that she 
skipt threads by darning at the same time, and 
for a while stopped the latter. The long ala- 
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paca sack which he wore had been black when 
it was new, and having been pressed only once, 
and not sponged at all, did not shine greasily in 
the seams at that time, as it did now. It flut- 
tered in the little breath of air that came through 
the half-closed shutters, and showed not only its 
own rustiness to perfect advantage, but several 
delicate yet not indiscernible lines whose three 
cornered tears had been mended down the knee- 
sprung legs of the old man’s pantaloons. And 
following down the outline of his form, flung on 
the settee in a childish abandonment to sleep, 
Nora’s glance rested on his shoes, and the eyes 
that had been filling poured over, for one of 
those queerly tender thoughts in which so truly 
humor sits by the deepest well of pathos in our 
souls. 

“To think that those poor dear old feet that 
have so nearly trod all their weary way to the 
grave, should have to wear patched cowhide, 
while some people—” 

She did not complete the thought even to her 
own mind, for the spirit of envy is drowned in 
a good woman’s tears. She arose, and planting 
on her father’s forehead the softest kiss, as a 
seal to sweet sleeping till she came again, passed 
quietly out of the door that led to her own room. 

A moment after, Luke Green came to the 
hall door and tapped. The old man awoke and 
listened. The tap was repeated, and he called 
**Come in.” Upon which Luke Green entered, 
and with an obeisance such as he would have 
made to a king, from whom he wished a favor, 
drew a chair up to the settee on which the old 
man had been lying. 

‘*How do we find ourselfin this rather pros- 
trating weather? Are we doing pretty well, 
considering ?”’ said Luke Green, opening the 
conversation with a reverent cheerfulness. 

**Oh, so so—very well for me—yes, yes, very 
well, indeed, thank you.” ’ ; 

**T have had to be out of town for a day or 
two, which accounts for my not coming in to 
see how my dear old friend was getting on. 
Now, are you sure there’s nothing I can do to 
soothe your pain—you haven't any pain? No? 
Now really, how thankful we ought to be for 
that. I am so glad to hear it. Nothing I-can 
do to make you comfortable in any way? See 
if you can't think of something—” . 

“Qh, vou’re very kind, Mr. Green, very; 
but really I don’t know of any thing that would 
do me much good. The fact is, I feel rather 
tired. I have felt tired for a good while. I 
don’t know when I haven't felt so. I suppose I 
always shall.” 

‘Isn't it the liver? Or the stomach? Are 
you sure it isn’t the stomach? Boggs’s Frail- 
ty’s Friend is greatly recommended for that. 
Let me get you a bottle of Bogg’s Frailty's 








‘**] don’t think it is the ston.ach, Mr. Green. 
It may be the liver. I can’t tell. I only know 
I’m very tired—most all the time.” ; 

Zack? Limbs? Shoulders, perhaps?” 

‘* All over; no one place—tired of seeing, 
hearing, tasting, smelling, feeling—tired of ev- 
sry thing.” 

““Ah! a case of ennui! really, now, must we 
be so fashionable ? Upon my word, a rogue, a 
regular rogue! Oh you funny fellow, honest 
and hearty as you are, to get blas¢—really used 
up—like a city gentleman with ten thousand 
a year and no constitution! Ha, ha! Come! 
we must rouse up; that’s a man. My dear Mr. 
Manton, I put it to you—do you take enough 
exercise ? 

‘I go to the post-office—I sawed two sticks 
of wood one day last week, I believe.” 

**Oh, pshaw! Pshaw, my dear friend, that is 
nothing! You ought to take good long walks into 
the country every day of your life—stir around 
and make yourself cheerful as possible! By-the- 
way, that brings me to something I wanted to 
speak of at any rate. I have had my shoemak- 
er make me a capital . 
pair of stout English 
walking shoes lately, 
and while he was 
about it, I thought he 
might as well make 
another, they pleased 
me so much — let's 
look at your foot— 
yes—just the size of 
mine, as I thought— 
and—wait a second 
— here —here they 
are—will you accept 
them, my dear friend, 
as a great favor to me 
—for a small token 
of affection ?”’ 

As Mr. Luke Green 
said this he was draw- 
ing a bundle from 
beneath his chair, 
which he had very 
unobtrusively brought 
in and hidden there 
—breaking open the 
paper that wrapped 
it—and displaying 
to the eyes of John 
Manton what were 
indeed a very hand- 
some pair of the ar- 
ticle mentioned. 

The old man arose 
from his reclining po- 
sition and took them 
in his hand. Then 
seemed almost dis- 
posed to hand them 
back. Then looked 
down at his patched 
and time-rusty shoes 
of hide. Then Jook- 
ed back and contrast- 
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ed them with the sheeny pair in his hand—and 
stroking their rich, smooth gloss, was seduced. 
Moreover, Luke Green had already begun play- 
fully untying the strings of the pair he wore, and 
kept saying, “Try them on! try them on—they 
don’t bite—you needn't be afraid of them.” So 
they were on almost before John Manton was 
aware. And the seductive Green regarded them 
and him with a suave smile that seemed to en- 
case him in a suit of glaze from head to toes. 

Mr. Green’s eye now wandered for a moment 
about the room, as if with the purpose of putting 
his friend at easc, by appearing not to hear his 
repeated thank you’s. And in its wanderings 
fell upon many additions which his own benefi- 
cent hand, coming noiseless as the dew, slaker 
of grass-thirst, had made to the comfort and the 
obligation of the Manton family. In the corner 
was a little card-table, which held the family 
daguerreotypes. That table he had sent in on 
the sly—one birth morning of Nora Manton— 
with a card marked ‘* From an unknown friend” 
in the boldest strokes of his well-known hand- 
writing. The pretty brocatelle curtains that 
shone through the summer muslin-——making a 
pleasant subdued rosiness at the window sides 
—he had hung those with his own hand one day 
when John and his daughter were at dinner, 
happening in in the course of the afternoon to 
be catechised and look conscious upon the sub- 
ject of “ whose doing they were.” A handsome 
little plated epergne, with a flower-glass replen- 
ished from rose and violet beds daily by Nora, 
to infuse a breath of summer into her father’s 
wintry life, several books such as come with 
the compliments of the season, table ornaments, 
one of the engravings from Goupil’s, which hung 
upon the wall—all these Luke Green could look 
upon with complacency, as being so many re- 
minders to him of his past goodness. ‘ 

The subject of the shoes now being passed 
over comfortably, and the two men pretending 
that they had never thought of them—Mr. Green 
whistled abstractedly, put his hands in his pock- 
ets, paced up and down the room three or four 
times, and then, with a sigh, sat down again, 
and began critically examining a spot in the 
carpet. The deep dejection apparent in his 
countenance could not fail to arouse even the 
dormant faculties of John Manton, who looked 
at his visitor for a moment with an air of puz- 
zle, and then said, 

‘* You're not ill to-day, I hope, Mr. Green ?” 

‘No, not ill precisely. Oh! it is nothing; I 
shall soon be over it—”’ ; 

“But I beg—please let me know—if—if 
something can’t be done for you.” 

‘*I'm afraid not: I wish something could be 
done. But it’s impossible for any one to ke 
any thing from you. ] : 





tell you: I must. 
My dear, dear friend, Mr. Manton—vou belie. c 
I love you?” ‘ 

Here Luke Green seized the trembling hand 
of the old man, and gazed into his eyes as one 
who would read his soul. ; 

“Yes; I believe you do.” 

* And you are sure that I love your daug 
Nora? that I have the interest of that cl 
ing angel at the very bottom of my heart?’ 

* You have often told me that you liked her 
very much. And she is a good girl—a good 
girl.” 

‘*Then be sure that I tell you with heartfelt 
agony that she is the dupe of a villain; she 
been fascinated; she will be destroyed, unless we 
save her, by a man whose knavery is unequaled 
in the annals of crime!” 

John Manton, like one groping his way out 
of bed in a dream, lifted himself up by the arm 
of the sofa, and looked with bewildered cyes 
into Luke Green’s face. 

“Villain? Fascinated? Destroyed? 
how do you mean—not my Nora, is it ?” 

‘Alas! my old friend, your, our—no, I have 
no right to say our—dear, dear Nora! Now 
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don’t be excited: be quite calm: there is no se- 
rious harm yet: I will tell you all. Do you 
know any thing of a certain young man, who 
has been employed here in the bank in a sub- 
ordinate capacity for the last few weeks—a 
young man with a very innocent, plausible face, 
blue eves, and light-brown hair, named Beck- 
Jord?” os 

“Yes, yes, I've seen him; is it he? Oh, go 
” 

“Be quite calm, my old friend, your health 
will not permit of this excitement. Perhaps all 
may be well, he may not be quite the double- 
dyed villain he appears.” 

“«Good God! Go on, go on: has he hurt 
Nora?” And twenty years at one dash of the 
sponge of passion were wiped off of the face of 
the father. 

“All in time. 
daughter ?”’ 

“Yes: she has met him at a party; they 
have bowed in the street. Will you go on?” 

“«T know still more: she has been seen walk- 
ing with him, and I have myself seen them look 
at one another at church, wlten they little 
thought that they were noticed, as no people 
ever look unless they Jove. And this Beckford is 
—no; but I will not prejudice you against one 
who may even now be your daughter’s accepted 
lover.” 

‘‘ Luke Green, will you drive me mad? In 
the name of God speak on!” 

‘Very well: but remember if it tears your 
soul you wished me to—you made me: and 
hear all that I have to say, making every allow- 
ance for youth, frailty, and the natural evil of 
our hearts. This unhappy young man is—a 
thief’! an accomplished thief, probably out of 
one of the very worst gangs in New York. Sit 
still! I'll tell you particulars—proofs. Two 
nights ago I sat at the house of a friend where 
he also was visiting. When I arose to leave 
he went out first and in great haste, and there 
is one person at Jeast ready to swear that he 
saw my wallet, which I had carried too careless- 
ly in my pocket, in Beckford’s hands. At any 
rate, when it was too late to follow the—Beck- 
ford, I discovered that it was gone, and in it 
were twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

“Oh! oh! Goon! Goon!” 

‘“‘T went to his rooms as quickly as I could. 
He had fled from there, leaving word that 
he had gone to a place many miles out in the 
country. I took a horse and carriage, and— 
well, sent the police in pursuit of him. They 
returned, saying he could not be found. Under 
his bed was discovered a false stomach, and a 
pair of such glasses as are worn in disguise by 
criminals wishing to elude the detectives. I 
have heard that a box of burglar’s tools have 
since been found, but I haven’t seen those yet. 
And there is but little doubt he goes by aliases. 
Sce this piece of paper I found under the bu- 
reau in his room. Look !” 

‘‘ Ernest, Ernest,” said the old man, peering 
mazedly through his glasses, “why, that isn’t 
Beckford, it’s—” 

“Sh! don’t speak it aloud, there may be list- 
eners, and the crime’s forgery! He has enough 
for one head to bear on it now. And let me 
give you a hint. I've been trying to keep the 
affairs of this Bank from getting on to the incur- 
able pass ; you’ve heard the rumors on the street 
about Clingham & Co. going to the dogs for 
some weeks past; and I tell you I don’t see 
but it’s going to be fact pretty soon. There’s 
been a defalcation lately: the books are coming 
short at the yearly audit some five thousand 
dollars; and I don’t see how I could hide it, if 
it were for my own brother. Clingham & Co. 
will have to know who’s the defaulter, and I must 
tell ’em.” 

“Beckford ?” 

“Sh! not so loud. I don’t say any thing 
about it. Only, listen! As you know aught of 
love for Miss Manton, beware lest she disap- 
pear some night to become the mistress of a 
burglar !” 

Once too much, Luke Green! a little beyond 
the mark of good policy! 

Luke Green saw that he had said one of those 
things which few men, even the most abject, 
pass unresented, and was about to retreat, for 
he had not been in a passion; in his engineer- 
ing, he had carelessly laid his hand upon the 
wrong tool, misjudging the delicacy of the mind 
he practiced on—that was all; but it was ‘too 
late—he had done the harm. 

‘¢Sir!” said John Manton, standing erect and 
untrembling as a young man, ‘‘there is not the 
being on God’s earth that could say that thing 
to me of Nora and stand under my shelter. 
Ledve the room, Luke Green! The little that 
is left to me of home shall not be polluted by 
the foot of a man who comes to say such lies of 
her! Ont with you. Out!” 

‘* But, my dear friend, one moment—” 

“Not an instant! Oblige me by not making 
more words or acts necessary !” 

“ Very well, John Manton, very well!” 

And uttering these words in the tone of one 
who is pretty sure that it is going tg be any 
thing but very well in reality, Luke Green 
glided out as quietly as he had come. 

The moment that the door was shut. John 
Manton locked it; and then, asif feeling it safe 
to abandon his self-control, he threw himself 
back upon the settee and cried like a child. 
The shadow of the last twenty years fell over 
him again, and he withered and bent in it like 
a cellar-grown leaf. The fire went from his 
eye, the tension from his muscles, and even the 
manly sense of indignity from his heart. He 


on 


This Beckford knows your 


only knew that his poor old time-beaten and 
crumbling tenement of a body had been visited 
through every crack and cranny.by such a gust 
as had-not shaken it for many and many a day. 
And now, in childlike tears and trembling, he 
lay exhausted under the reaction. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Aw avaricious fellow in Brussels gave a large dinner 
recently. Just as the guests sat down a piercing shriek 
was heard in the court-yard. The host hurried out, 
and returned pale, affrighted, and his hands covered 
with blood. 

** What is it?" was the inquiry. 

‘ Alas!" he said, *‘a poor workman, father of a large 
family, has met with a terrible accident. He was knock- 
ed down by a cart, and grievously wounded. Let us aid 
him.” 

A collection was taken up, and the guests contributed 
1200 francs. Generous souls! It was the miser’s ruso 
to make them pay for the dinner. 


There is a story of a respectable lady, who being pes- 
tered for alms by a pertinacjous mendicant with—* Do, 
there's a dear lady! Do, there's a good lady!" finally 
and wrathfully responded, “If I wasn't a lady, I'd poke 
this here parasol in your mouth.” 








“It's a melancholy thing when those you depend on 
turn against you,” as the gentleman said when the baker 
asked him to pay his bill. 


“Sally,” said a fellow io a girl who had red hair, 
‘keep away from me or you'll set me on fire.” 

“No danger of that,” replied the girl, *‘ you are too 
green to burn." 


A candidate for the honor of representing four Fife 
burghs in Parliament calling upon an honest shoemaker 
for his vote and intiuence, took the liberty of kissing 
the gudewife, who was a middle-aged woman, and, in 
doing so, he took the further liberty of slipping a couple 
of guineas out of his own mouth into that of the matron, 
Instead of being offended by such a breach of decorum, 
the lady slyly said, as she pocketed the two shining 
pieces, ** Gin ye like, Sir, ye may kiss my dochter, too." 











Some time ago a professor of legerdemain entertained 
an audience in a village which whs principally composed 
of colliers. After ‘astonishing the natives” with vari- 
ous tricks—metamorphosing wine into water, etc.—he 
asked the loan of a half-penny from any of his admirers, 
A collier, with a little Besitation, handed out the coin, 
which the juggler speedily exhibited, as he said, trans- 
formed into a guinea. 

** An’ is that my bawbee ?" exclaimed the collier. 

“ Undoubtedly,” answered the juggler. 

** Let's see’t,”’ said the collier: and turning it round 
and round in examination with an ecstasy of delight, he 
thanked the juggler for his kindness, and putting it into 
his pocket, said, **I'se war'nt ye'll no turn't into a baw- 
bee again." 





A small boy was caught stealing dried berries, and 
was locked up in a dark closet by the grocer. The boy 
commenced begging most pathetically to be released, 
and after using all the persuasion that his young mind 
could invent, he proposed—‘ Now, if you'll let me out, 
and send for my daddy, he'll pay you for them, and lick 
me besides." The grocer man could not withstand this 
appeal, and released the urchin. 





An Irishman being asked whether he did not frequent- 
ly converse with a friend in Irish, replied: ‘* No, indeed ; 
Jemmy often speaks to me in Irish, but I always answer 
him in English.""—“ Why so?"-—* Because, you see, I 
don't want Jemmy to know that I understand Irish." 





A fashionable visitor thus addressed a little girl: **‘ How 
do you do, my little dear ?"—* Very well, I thank you,” 
she replied. The visitor then added: ** Now, my dear, 
you must ask howI do." The child honestly replied, ‘*I 
don't'want to know.” 





**Joe, did you ever dabble in stocks?"—** Well, yes, I 
put my foot in them once." 





The respectable old lady who “ raised the rising hope” 
has gone in search of the blacksmith who “ riveted the 
chain of friendship.” 





In some cases authorship is but another word for pen- 
ury. 





At Newcastle the people must be a youthful set—for all 
are miners. 





In a speech on behalf of a blind asylum the orator 
gravely remarked, ‘‘ If all the world were blind what a 
melancholy sight it would be!" 





He that swells in prosperity will shrink in adversity. 


A medical man asked his legal adviser how he could 
punish a servant who had stolen a canister of valuable 
snuff. ‘*I am not aware of any Act,’ says the lawyer, 
‘*that makes it penal to take snuff." 


peitesibacla tenn 
When Mr. White looks black does he change color? - 


A manufacturer invites the public to come and see his 
invisible wire fences. 


**Come here, Tom; do you know your A B C's?" 
“Yiz, zur, I know a bee sees." 














A French writer has lately observed, with commenda- 
ble caution, that *‘ nearly all men are human." 





A prosy novel is opposed to the laws of natural philoso- 
phy. Here the line of reflection should never be greater 
than that of incidents. 





What is the difference between a blunder and a wed- 
ding?’ One is a mistake, and the other a take miss, 





If a boatswain marries, does his wife become a boat- 
swain's mate ? 





A provincial reporter elegantly observes of a female 
pickpocket: ‘*She comes like a sunbeam, and, like it, 
steals noiselessly away." 





When Lord Byron was asked whether he did not think 
Miss Kelly's acting in the ** Maid and the Magpie" ex- 
ceedingly natural? he replied, ‘*] really can not say; I 
was never unjustly accused of stealing a silver spoon.” 





“T say.”—Mrs. Jenkins was in the habit of saying ‘I 
say" to almost every sentence to which she gave utter- 
ance. On one occasion she rang the bell for her footman, 
and on his entering she said, ‘* I say, James, I have been 
to Mrs. ‘Thompson's, and heard say thatyou said that I 
am in the habit of saying ‘I say' to every word I say. 
Now, if I do say ‘I say’ to every word I say, it does not 
become you to say that I say ‘I say’ to every word I say, 
James,"’ 





The following explanation of the privilege accorded in 
Leap Year to ladies to choose husbands is from a work en- 
titled ‘*Courtship, Love, and Matrimonie,” printed in 
the year 1606: * Albeit, it is nowe become a part of the 
common lawe in regard to social relations of life, that as 
often as every bissextile year dost return, the ladyes 
have the sole privilege during the time it continueth of 
making love unto the men, which they doe either by words 
or looks, as to them seemeth proper; and, moreover, no 
one will be entitled to the benefit of clergy who doth re- 
fuse to accept the offers of a ladye, or who doth in any 
wise treat her proposal with slight or contumely."” 





A writer says that the gentle sorts of animals are 
gradually becoming more ferocious, and the ferocious 
ones more gentle. Perhaps, then, the time may come 
when the gentle lion, at sight of the ferocious sheep, will 
run with all his might—and mane. 





A man who had been married twice to ladies both 
named Catherine, advised his friends against taking 
dupli-Kates. 





—_ — 

An old cynic. at a concert one night, read in the pro- 
gramme the title of a song—** Oh! give mea Cot in the 
| Vallev I Love.” Reading it over attentively, the old fel- 
| low finally growled. * Wel!, if I had my choice, I should 
| ask for a bedstead.” 











Tue ADVANTAGES OF PoveRTY AND ADVERSITY. — 
You wear out your old clothes. You are not troubled 
with many visitors. You are exonerated from making 
calls. Bores do not bore you. Sponges can not haunt 
your table. Itinerant bands do not play opposite your 
window. You avoid the nuisance of serving on juries, 
No one thinks of presenting you with a testimonial. No 
tradesman irritates you by asking, **Is there any other 
little article to-day, SirY” Begging letter-writers leave 
you alone. Impostors know it is useless to bleed you. 
You practice temperance. You swallow infinitely less 
poison than others. You are saved many a deception— 
many a headache. And lastly, if you have a true friend 
in the world, you are sure, iu a very short space of time, 
to discover the agreeable fact. 


An advertisement reads as follows: ‘Stolen, a watch 
worth ten guineas. Ifthe thief will return it he shall be 
informed where he may steal one worth two of it, and no 
questions asked.” 





The Irish shopkeeper, who was cheated by an old wo- 
man stealing a jar of whisky and leaving a jar of water 
in its place, described her as speaking a strange dialect, 
neither Irish nor English. A punster said he had reason 
to complain of the jar-gon. 


Hrartiess Hoax.—An agriculturist in London, on 
the 1st of April, goes to the Zoological Gardens with a 
recommendation, which he follows, to ask to be shown 
the two-horned dilemma. 











ExtreMeL_y Green.—Secret drawers should never be 
made of green wood, or secrets, at least, should never be 
deposited in them, from the very gr at risk they run of 
splitting. e 





Brrorg anp Arrrr.—A hen-pecked husband writes: 
** Before marriage I fancied wedded life would be all 
sunshine; but afterward I found out that it was all 
moonshine.” 





One ought to have dates at one's finger-ends, seeing 
they grow upon the palm, 





Apropos of earthquakes—one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kick. 





** Whose son are you, my little boy?" ‘I ain't no- 
body's son; I'm Mr. Thomson's nephew, Sir."’ 





We suppose that a man who never speaks may be said 
always to keep his word. 
Bets er 
‘Sir, have you read the ode I composed to Sleep?” 
** Oh yes, and it composed me to sleep." 





Isn't it rather an odd fact in natural history that the 
softest water ts caught when it rains the hardest? 





An eminent artist of the day is about getting up a 
* panorama of a law-suit."" It opensin the year one, and 
closes with doomsday. 





Why should potatoes grow better than any other veg- 
etable ?—Because they have eyes to see what they are 
doing. 





There is a man in town so knowing that people who 
don't know their own minds come to him for information 
on the subject. 





It should be remembered that a bare assertion is not 
necessarily the naked truth. 





A bad hat, taken to an evening party, frequently co:ncs 
out the next day as good as new. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bronchial Affections. 
A clergyman writing from Morristown, Obio, ing 
of the beneficial effects resulting from the use of ** Brown's 


Bronchial Troches,” says: ** Last Spring I feared my 
lungs were becoming dangerously involved, and until I 
used your Troches could not preach a sermon of ordinary 
length, without hoarseness; but now (with the assist- 
ance of ‘ Troches') I have in the past five weeks preached 
some forty sermons.” 


ONE HUNDRED OPERATIC MEL- 
ODIES. 
FOR THE FLUTE. 
Price 50 cents 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


Quern’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly 
The only certain eure fer Gonsumption, Asthma, and 
all kinds of Coughs, is taken witheut nausea. 


AL&0, 

Quern’s Patent Jellified Castor-Oil—The 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 
cause any constipation after use. Itis the best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggists. PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beekman Street. 


EMOVAL. 
* JAMES BOGARDUS, 
Architect in Iron, Originator, Constructor, and Patentee 
of Inon BurLpiNnGs, 
Patentee and Manufacturer of 
Bogarpvus's Eccentrto UniversaL MILt. 
Machine Room corner of White and Elm Streets, 
In Harlem Railroad De 
Office No. 207 Canal Street, near Centre, New York. 
Iron Building corner Centre and Duane Sts., formerly 
occupied, has been removed in widening Duane Street. 














Agents wanted. Suaw & Crark, Biddeford, Me. 
i -ARTHRITIC WINE.—A CERTAIN 
CURE FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
15 Beekman Street, New York. 


Roman Eye Balsam. 
Hundreds of persons of scrofulous habit are disfigured 
by redness or rawness of the Eyelids, commonly called 
sore eyes, who, by using the Balsam, may obtain almost 
immediate relief, and after a few applications find them- 
selves perfectly cured. 


1 PER DAY.—Agents wanted in every 

part of the United States, to sell a patented 
article which takes like hot cakes. Address, with post- 
age stamp, AvM. FOOTE & CO., 546 Broadway, N. Y. 


PARKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY’S 
$40, New Sewine Macutneg, $40. 
First-class, double-thread, rapid, noiseless and beau- 
tiful. Under the patents of Howe, Grover & Baker, and 
Wheeler & Wilson. 
VERNON & CO., No. 460 Broadway. 


SEFUL IN EVERY FAMILY.—PAINT, 
GREASE SPOTS, &c., removed instantly. Gloves, 
siiks, ribbons, &c., cleaned equal to new, without injury 
to the most delicate coior or fabrie, by HEGEMAN & 
COOLS CONCENTRATED BENZINE, 
HEGEMAN & CO., 161, 399, 511, and 756 Broadway. 

















For Description, see Harper's Weekly, Feb. 11th. 





Clothing, Time, and Labor Saved, 


No Rubbing and No Wear. 
Indispensable to Housekeepers. 

A laundress attends daily to show the operation of the 
Machine, 

439 Broapway, above Howard Street, second floor. 

James B. Rodgers, 104 Jones Alley, Philadelphia, is 
Agent for Pennsylvania. 

Wholesale orders received at our offica, 54 Beekman 
Street, New York. State and County rights for sale and 
machines furnished to purchasers on liberal terms. 

ULLIVAN & HYATT, 
Agents for the Patentee. 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES!!! 
FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF AN- 


OTHER , by ROBERT DALE OWEN, $1 25. 
ARCANA NA’ » by HUDSON TUTTLE, 
$1 00. by A. J. DAVIS, $1 00. REGINA 


T. L. Hagers, $1 00. Postage 16 
, by STEWART, 75 cents. 
For eale at Wholesale and I, by 
8. T. MUNSON, Genera! Agent, 
148 Fulton Street, New York. 


LA FEMME 
[Woman]. 
chelet’s New Book. 


His Sequel and Companion to L'Amour (Love), just 
published in and now ready h t 
caged Paris, ne Ww ly here. One volume, 











The following interesting subjects are el tly treat- 
ed in the work? ~ = 
The Working Woman. How she gives her heart 
The Woman of Letters. away. . 
The Governess. The Young Wife. 
The Actress, Arts and Books. 


The “Dame aux Camel- How Woman excels Man 
lais."” The Humilities of Love. 

**One more Unfortunate.” |The Communion of Love. 

The Book of ** Woman," a, Woman, an Angel of Peace 
continuation of the book| and Civilization. 

of ** Love.” The last Love. 

Woman a Religion. Woman the Protectress of 

Revelations of Heroism. Woman. 

The Woman who loves most. Woman the Physician. 

The Man who loves best. Children, Toys, Dollis, etc. 
NOTICE. 

The orders Jor this work have so Jar exceeded our most 
sanguine expectations, that every copy of avery large first 
edition was disposed of before going to press, and we have 
been compelled to postpone its publication for a few days, 
in order to meet with promptness a rapidly increasing 
demand, The volume, however, is now ready. 

*,” Sold everywhere, and sent by mail, postage re 
on receipt of the price, by Rupp & Camaion, I Ath 
ers, 130 Grand Street, New York. 








IVES AND DAUGHTERS — All 
the Ladies who ever read it, in both Town and 
Country, declare that MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORK- 
ER is the best Family Newspaper in the Union. Aside 
from its choice literary reading and ous novelties 
and illustrations, its Domertic ix« department is 
invaluabie to every Dr? ‘er, Wife, or Mother. 
Terms, $2 a year; or the snbers of this quarter, on 
trial, at half price—c.!» °. cents. 
Address D. v. T. MOORE, Rochester. N. Y. 





W. J. SHARP’S BILLIARD 
Manufactory, 148 Fulton Street, New York. 
To the Book Trade. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ Srseiat Trape Cincv- 
Lam For Tus Srzing ef 1860, was issued February 
20th, and may be obtained by Booksellers on applica- 
tion te 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
New York. 


WHAT IS BEAUTY ? 


A beautiful complexion, unmarred by freckles or pim- 
ples, and to obtain this complexion, use PuaLon’s Snow 
Waits Onientat Ceram. Every Lady can make her- 
self beautiful by using it. One trial will satisfy any lady 
that it is the most wonderful preparation ever made, and 
it is warranted perfectly harmless. 











Barney’s Opera Perfume. 
DEDICATED TO MiB. ADELINA Patri. 

Anew and elegant Perrumr, exhaling the most deligh- 
ful and exquisite odors; as truly fascinating as the beau- 
tiful photographic likeness which adorns cach bottle. 
More than 3000 bottles were sold in a few days while this 
favorite artist was in Boston. 

Sold wholesale by J. W. Norcross & Co., No. 91 Ful- 
ton Street. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Fancy Good Dealers. 


New Books for 
Schools and School Teachers. 


1. BIBLE HISTORY. A Text-Book for Schools. By 

sie S. R. Hanna, of the Washington Female Seminary. 
00. 

2. THE NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING THE 
COMMON BRANCHES. By A. Hoxsroox, Prin. of 
Normal School at Lebanon, Ohio. $1 00. 

3. AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOLS — Proceedings 
of the First Normal School Convention, held in Trenton, 
N. J, in Nov., 1859. 75 cents, 

4. DWIGHT'S MODERN PHILOLOGY. $1 75. 

5. DWIGHT'’S HIGHER CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION. $1 00. 

6. BATES’ INSTITUTE LECTURES. $1 00, 

Published by A. 8. BARNES & BURR, Publishers of 
the National School Series, 51 and 53 John St., N. Y. 








American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 


in Guano, This Guan» from Jarvis Island, in the Pa- 
cific Ocesn, which has been proved to be the most valu- 
able fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for sale at whole- 





sale and retail at less than two th'rcs the price of Peru- 
vian. For particulars address ©. 5. MARSHALL, Presi. 


American Guano Co., 66 William Sweet, New York. 
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From Halsted’s late Treatise on 
Motorpathy. 


“ Miss M. D——, aged 26 years.— This was a case of 
compound Jateral curvature of the spine, of five years’ 
standing. ‘The ribs on the right side were much thrown 
out, those on the left being correspondingly depressed. 
The right shoulder was three and a half inches higher 
than the left. The left hip was thrown forward and up. 
After six months’ treatment, this lady was discharged, 
perfectly restored in health and in symmetry of form. 
Four years have elapsed, and 6 Xs continues perfectly 
well, being able to discharge kinds of household 
duties,” 

This Treatise can be had on return of mail, by inclos- 
ing 25 cents to H. HALSTED, M.D., Round Hill Water 
Cure, Northampton, Mass. 


TO THE CHRIS STIAN WORLD. 
THE CELEBRATED LARGE ENGRAVING OF 


CHRIST AND APOSTLES 


(From Thorwaldsen'’s immo up. Size 24 by 5 30) 
AND A ane iw BIBLE IN GILT, 
‘or only 
It is Onn appropriate for the 
HRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD, 
Either on cn parlor wall or cefftre table! 


tisa 
TOUCHING REMEMBRANCER 
of our Divine Saviour! 


ita nt Wreath of Art, 


ie altar of our Faith! 





on nat = 


(From Rev, Dr. Prime, Editor of New York Observer.) 
THORWALDSEN'S STATUARY. 

Dayton & Co.'s advertisement of their fine engraving 
of Thorw aldse en's celebrated group of * Christ and his 
Apostles," will attract attention. One of the pictures 
hangs in our study, and we regard the work as eminent- 
ly suitable for the walls of every Christian household. 
The beautiful clasped Bible, which is presented with it, 
is bound in velvet and gilt, and the price at which he of- 
fors them is so low, that thousands may avail themselves 
of the opportunity. We hope they will. 


i SECOND NOTICE. 
(From the Rev. Dr. Prime.) 

DAYTON'S ENGRAVINGS. We would again call 
attention to Mr. Dayton's advertisements, We have ev- 
ery reason to believe that there will be the proper re- 
sponse from Mr. D.'s establishment to any Ictters con- 
taining money for its splendid works of Art. 





The Bible which we present with this impressive en- 
eraving, is 24mo, bound in velvet—with gilt rims and 
clasps, worth at retail from $2 to $4 

To those who wish to purchase this religious picture 
without the Bible, the price is $1, with 12 cents to pay 
postage, 

Ce Send to DAYTON & CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y., 
$2 and 25 cents in stamps for return postage on E aoe 
ing and Bible. 

Editors giving the above an insertion and for- 
warding a copy of their paper, marked, will receive a 
copy of either of our publications by mail, prepaid. Ad- 
dress DAYTON & CO., 

37 Park Row, New York. 





Sent pre-paid by Fixst Post, for 15 cents 
EW ALMANACS, Rich, Racy, Instruct- 
ive, for 1860. Inventors, PHRENOLOGICAL, and 
Water Cree Sent for 15 cente, by Fowierm & WELLS, 
New York. 
M ‘OORE’ S RURAL NEW-YOREER 
has booked tens of thousands of subscribers dur- 
ing past two months, from all parts of the Union, Cana- 
da, &c., and “still they come."" Heason— It's the best 
Agricultural, Horticultural, Literary and Family News- 
paper extant. The Rerau is taken by all useful classes 
—Farmers, Horticulturists, Mechanics, Merchants, l’ro- 
fessional Men, &c.— while many who have no better 
business than modern politics and statesmanship, find it 
indispensable. Only $2 a year. Specimens, &c., sent 
Add 


free. ress 
D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ave you secured a set of RAPHAEL'S 

NS, seven y Steel Engravings, for 

$10? poo ae CHARLES B. NORTON, Agent for Li- 
braries, New York. 

We commend ~ the public the engravings of the Car- 
toons of Raphael advertised by Charies B. Norton of this 
city. They are at once a miracle ef beauty and cheap- 
ness.— Weekly Tribune. 











{# The DENTIST'S best outlay is to 
purchase SHAW'S ARTISAN. For sale at Dental De 
Crnovtars of explanation, address SHAW & 
AILEY, 243 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
(ce Orders will meet with prompt attention. 


Agents Wanted 


To vdtain Subscribers for 
LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Illustrations. 


This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Rare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. lor full particu- 
lars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 





F WHISKERS AND MUS ‘TACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $l. Sent by mail, post free, to any ad- 
dress. R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


IGHLY IMPORTANT TO BOTH SEX- 
ES, Married or Single, in health or disease.— 
MEDICAL ADVISER AND MARRIAGE GUIDE, 30th 
edition, over 400 pages, 12mo, cloth, and above 100 Elee- 
trotype Engravings. Price $1. By» celebrated laris 
and London Physician and Surgeon, now of New York 
City. This interesting book should be in the hands of 
every adult person, as it imparts knowledye all hive 
sought for in vain in any other. Sold by ll, G. LAW- 
RENCE, No. 1 Vesey Sweet, a, Astor Jicus 
Private Hair ‘Rooms, fur jadies, at 
Batchelor and Brown's Hair Dyeing and Wig E-tablish- 
ment, 16 Bond Street, Private Kutrance. Copy the ad- 
tress, 16 Bond Street. 


TO CONSUMPTI/ES. 

{>> A Clergyman having cn 
tin in its worst stages, after being ..ve.. up to die by the 
st celebrated physicians, cesice » make known the 
mode of cure, (which proves successful in every case,) to 
tuosé afflicted with Coughs, Colds, and Consumption, 
and he wiil send the same to any address, free of charge. 

Address, enclosing two stamps to pay return postage, 

DANIEL ADEE, 
211 Centre Street, N. Y. 
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t of New Books, 


FE RANKLIN Sguare, N. Y., Fen. 25, , 1860. 





JUVENAL, Literally Translated. 
venal, Persius, Sulpicia, 


The Satires of Ju- 
aud Lucilius, lite rally Trans- 
lated into English Prose. With Notes, Chronological 
Tables, Arguments, &c. By the Kev. Lewis Evans, 
M.A. To which is added the Metrical Version of Ju- 
venal and Persius. By the late WiLLiam Girrorp, 
Esq. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 


JUVENAL forms the 20th Volume of 


Harper’s New Classical Library, 


Comprising Literal Translations of 


CASAL. XENOPHON. 
ViReiL. Homer's IL1ab. 
Horackt. Tuvcypipes, 
Sacuvst. HeRoporvs. 


Ciceso’s ORATIONS. 
Cicero's Orrices, &c. 


Evriripes. 2 vols. 


Sorsoc.es. 


Tacitcvs. 2 vols. ESCuYLus. 
TERENCE. Demostuenes. 2 vols. 
JUVENAL. 
12mo, Muslin, 75 cents a Volume. 
ace a 





Important to Teachers, Schools and 
Families! 
Now in Preparation: 
Harper’s Series of School and 
Family Readers. 
CONSISTING OF A PRimer anp Seven REapeEgs. 


By Marcius Willson. 





Ce The Primer and the first 
ready shortl; I. 


Four Readers will be 


) 





These Readers have rar n1GUER alms than any hith- 
erto published, and it is confidently anticipated by emi- 
nent Educators who have been made acquainted with 
their plan, aud seen its execution in part, that they will 
introduce a NEW rRa in the cause of popular education. 


The Leading Idea of these Books is 

To furnish a series of Progressive Readers, which shall 
popularize, to the capacities of children, the ‘* Higher 
English Branches” of study, so that some useful knowl- 
edge of the various departments of NATURAL HISTO- 
RY and NATURAL SCIENCE shall be obtained by aut 
the pupils in our schools, while they are engaged in their 
ordinary Reading Exercises! This is the only plan by 
which useful instruction in all these departments can be 
brought within the reach of all the youth in our country. 
If these Readers shall suecessfally accomplish this object, 
in the incidental _ of the ordinary teading Exercises 
in School, without diminishing in the least the value of 
these Exercises, and without additional encroachment 
upon the time of pupils or teachers, their ultimate bene- 
ficial influence upon Popular Education must be im- 
mense. 

But while INSTRUCTION is the great aim and ulti- 
mate object in the Paw of the Readers, it has been con- 
stantly kept in view in carrying out the plan, that the 
Reading Lessons must be GRADED to suit the capaci- 
ties of the different classes of pupils in our schools—that 
the books must be made so INTERESTING that chil- 
dren will seek for them with avidity—and that, in vari- 
ety of matter, and in elementary instruction, they must 
be adapted to the purpose for which Reading Looks are 
primarily used in schools—that of teaching the ART of 
Reading. 

No series of Readers hitherto published makes any ap- 
proach to this in Exrunt, Vanery, Beacrr, and Urit- 
1Tx of ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Not only does the plan admit of very extensive illus- 
trations in all of the Readers, but, in point of utility, the 
illustrations, especially in the Natural History divisions, 
are decidedly in advance of what can be found even in 
works exclusively devoted to Natural History. 

Thus the various divisions of Zoology, occupying a 
place in five of the Readers, beginning with the Third, 
are extensively illustrated, upon a plan combining the 
greatest degree of interest and utility. For example, 
when a Crass of Animals — Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, 
&c.—is described, the leading species of the class—some- 
times numbering ten or twelve, or more, are grouped in 
one engraving, in which their relative proportions as to 
size are given, with an accompanying scale of measure- 
ment. Thus, in the class of Animals of the Deer kind 
(Third Reader), a group is given, containing the leading 
species—some as large as an ox, and one scarcely larger 
than a rabbit. In the same manner the various Classes 
or Orders of Birps are represented in one of the divis- 
ions of the Fourth Reader. Each Cut thus becomes an 
interesting lesson in itself—useful even to the Naturalist; 
for we believe the plan is original with Mr. Willson. 
Separate cuts are given to illustrate the great variety of 
authentic anecdotes of Quadrupeds, Birds, &c., and the 
numerous selected gems of prose and poetry. 

Human Physiology, Botany, Physical Geography, As- 
tronomy, &c., &c., are also fully illustrated by engrav- 
ings unsurpassed in beauty and accuracy. 

In the Priwer and arty Reapers special efforts are 
made to form correct Hatits of reading, by the introduc- 
tion of great variety in the Reading Lessons, and espe- 
cially by frequent use of the conversational style, with 
marks to denote the proper inflections. The motto here 
is, “ Teach pupils, at the very beginning, not Rulea, but 
correct Hanits of reading.” Superior Illustrative En- 
gravings are made the subjects of most of the primary 
lessons; and the principle is constantly kept in view, 
that in childhood it is through the medium of the per- 
ceptive faculties that the attention is the most readily 
awakened, and memory and judgment the most success- 
fully cultivated. 

The Series will be a Choice Library in itself, which 
every family should possess. Though especially de- 
signed for Schools, its utility will not be confined to 
them. 

Notwithstanding the Enormovs Exrense incurred in 
getting up these books, THEY WILL BE FURNISHED as 
CHEAP AS OTHER READERS. 


For Terms of First Introduction into Schools, and 


Agencies, address Harrre & Brotnuers, or Marcivs 
WI11s0n, fo their care. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publi-hers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 








!! SOMETHING NEW! 


er HEMMER, TUCKER, FELLER, BINDER, AND 
GUAGE comuinen, just patented, simple, hemming any 
width and thickness of cloth either side, ajplied to any 
Sewing Machine by any one in a few minutes. Retail 
price $5. LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO TILE TRADE, 
Orders by mail supplied (with complete instructions), 
postage paid. Send fora circular 

IVERSAL HEMMER CoO., 


429 Broapway, N. Y. 


‘6 DROGRESS AND IMPROVE- 
MENT” are the Objects of MOORE'S RURAL 
NEW-YORKERK, and it demonstrates them in its Prac- 
tical, Mental and Moral teachings, and also in its Typog- 
raphy and Illustrations. It employs the best talent in 
every department, and excels in each. Examine and sec, 
$2 a year; or this quarter, on trial, at only 25 cents. 
Address LD. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 





Wallace & Reeves’ Billiard Rooms, 


No. 214 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORE. 
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| _:* Save the Pieces! “:\__ 


Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Toys, 
Crockery, Glass-ware, &c. 





Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar § New York. 


HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600 New York. 


trect, 


Address 








Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eig 
twelve dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card acc 
panying each packag e 


HREE GOOD JOURNALS FOR 1860. 
Well adapted to all readers in every family; 

LIFE ILLUSTRATED; A FIRST-CLASS FAMIL ¥ 
PAPER, devoted to News, Literature, 
Arts; to EnrerrarnmMent, ImprovemEnNT and Prog- 
Ress. Published weekly at $2 a year. 

THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL; Hydropathy, its 
Philosophy and Practice; Physiology, Anatomy, and 
the Laws of Life and Health. $1 a year. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; Devoted to all 
those Progressive Measures for the Elevation and Im- 
provement of Mankind. Illustrated. $1 a year. 

For Tunre Doriars, all three Papers will be sent a year. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Science, t 


= Samples gratis. Agents wanted. Begin now! 
[PoRTATION of BOC KS, &ce.—BOOKS 
and PERIODICALS for the Trade, Colleges, Public 


and School Libraries, and private persons, imported by 
the single copy or in quantity, from England and France. 
School Libraries and Public Institutions receive their 
Books free of duty. 

Orders forwarded weekly by the steamers. Catalogues 
and cheap lists furnished gratis, or mailed on receipt of 
postage stamps. JOHN WILEY, No. 56 Walker St. 


he ORANGE BLOSSOM WEDDING EN- 
VELOPE, just issued, very beautiful (copyright 
secured), at EVEEDELL's Wedding Card Depot, No. 302 
Broadway, cor. Duane Street. Also, French Note Pa- 
Peg, all colors. 


Bound Volumes 


of 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


NINETEEN SEMI-ANNUAL VOLUMES of the 
Magazine have been published. We will send by Mail, 
postage paid, to any place in the United States within 
3000 miles of New York, any of these volumes, neatly 
and uniformly bound in Muslin, upon the receipt of Two 
Dollars per Volume. When complete sets are purchased, 
we will make a discount of Twenty-five per cent., forward- 
ing the volumes by express, the freight being at the ex- 
pense of the purchaser. 4 

These Nineteen Volumes of the Magazine contain 
matter equivalent to more than One Hundred ordinary 
Octavo Volumes, and are illustrated by more than Six 
Thousand Engravings, executed in the highest style of 
the art. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 


O'Connor & Collender, 65 to 69 Crosby Street. 


~ Richard Campbell, 


Manufacturer of all 
kinds of 








No. 50 Fourth Avemna, N. ¥. 
Particular attention paid to Orders by mail. 


Reference Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 


Singer's Sewing Machines. 


Stxorr’s No. 2 Sewing Macuinzg, $100. 





Stxexr's No. 1 Sewrne Macutng, $90. 
NEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $4. 


Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a private family. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gezette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 


New York. 


No. 458 Broadway, 
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{es Every Number of Iarrrr’s MAGaztne contains 


from 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 


more reading than any other in the country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





No. Cxvut.] CONTENTS, (Marcn. 
THE BALLAD OF VALLEY FORGE, By R H. 
Stoppari 
ILLUsTRATION.—The Old Continentaler. 
LIFE AMONG THE LOGGERS 
ILLUSTRATIONS Chopping the Trees, — View of 
Bangor. —Up the Penob-cot.— Lumbermen.— Hauling 
Logs.—Timber Kaft.—The Jan The Boom.— Indian 
Village of Uld Town.—Saw-Milla near Old Town.—Ship- 
ping Lumber.—Loggere Private Marks 
A PEEP AT THE ELEPHANT 


ILLveTraTions.—I.«st his Temper.—Father Adam's 
Jumping-off Piace.-—Don't like it.—In the Corral.—Tied 
up. — Corral Fence. — Form of Corral. ~ An obstinate 
Lrute, — Siiling down Hill. — Ancient Goad. — Modern 
Goad.--A little Head-work. 
LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 
COIN IN AMERICA. 
With Thirty-four IJustrations of American Coins, 
DISAPPEARED. 
A FISH 8TORY. 
LITTLE BROTHER Pager itl. 
THE FIRST COLONISTS OF 
OUR CHRISTMAS TREE 
A NIGHT IN A SNOW-STORM 
LOVEL THE WIDOWER. ° By W. M. Toacwrray. 
Cuartez I. In which Miss Prior is kept at the 
Door 
ILLUSTRATIO 
TITHONUS 


FLORIDA. 


xs.—Time Waits.—Dessy's Spectacles, 
ty ALFrep TENNYSON, 

THE SEARCH FOR A NORTHWEST PASSAGE. 

NIL NISI BONUM.—A TRIBUTE TO IRVING 
AND MACAULAY. By W. M. Tuackemar. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR'S TABLE 

EDITOR'S EASY CHATR. 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

TOBACCO AND ITS USERS, 

In-cesTRaTIoNns—A Pair of Snuffers.—New Styles of 


Smoking Apparatus.—Taking Turns.—Force of Habit.— 
Offensive and Defensive Weapons. —My Dog and Pipe. 
g.—DBefore and after Marriage. —Prac- 


cracy and Aristocracy. 
FASHIONS FOR MARCIL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — Promenade 
Dress. 


Costume. — Street 


TERMS. 


One Copy for One Year. . . . y. $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year , . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 200 


And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ten Scn- 

SOCRIBERB. 

Harper's Werxty and Ilanrer's Macazing, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon “ Harper's MaGaztne”’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-siz Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Preisrens, 
FRraNkKLin Squana, New York. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Nempee; $2 50 «2 Yuan. 


The First’Number of the Fourth Volume of Harrrn's 
WEEKLY appeared on the 4th January, 1860. Last year 
over 4,500,000 Numbers of Hagrer’s WEEKLY were sold, 
nearly half of which have been bound for reference. In 
commencing the new volume, the proprietors desire to 
state that it has been their aim to render Hagrer’s WExE- 
LY, in the first place, and before any thing else, a rizst- 
CLASS NEWSPAPFE—a pictorial history of current events, 
equal to the daily press in fullness of description, and su- 
perior to the daily press as combining illustrations with 
text. How far they have attained their aim, the three 
volumes now published will show. The Illustrations in 
the Third Volume will bear evidence to the fidelity with 
which every important event of the t year has been re- 
lated and illustrated in the pages of Harrer’s WEEKLY. 
They would refer especially, in this connection, to The 
Italian War, the Great Eastern Steamship, the Harper's 
Ferry Outbreak, the Utah Expedition, the Paraguay Ex- 
pedition, China, etc., ete. The value of the paper can 
be best realized by supposing that it did not exist, and by 
trying to conceive how little people would really know 
of passing events if they had to rely on written descrip- 
tions alone. In this respect, the arrangements for the 
coming year are more complete than they have been 
heretofore. Hanrpre's WEEKLY has regular artist corre- 
spondents in almost every quarter of the globe, and com- 
mands the pencil of the first artists at home. It will 
moreover, in order to present its readers with a complete 
illustrated history of our age, continue to transfer to its 
pages the best and most generally interesting pictures 
from foreign illustrated journals. In a word, she sub- 
ecriber to Harrer’s WEEKLY may rely on finding in its 
pages next year an accurate, well-drawn, well-engraved, 
and well-printed picture of every memorable event which 
occurs, and a portrait of every man who attracis the gen- 
eral attention of the people of this country. 

Harprn’s Week iy will continue, as heretofore, to 
publish the best tales that are written by native and for- 
eign authors. It has already published A Tale of Two 
Cities, by Cuanies Dickens (with original illu strations 
drawn for Hanrer’s Weexty): What will he do with it? 
by Sir LE. Lyrron Butwer; The Dead Secret, by WiL- 
kts Coutins; Lois the Witch, by Mrs. GaskeLL; A 
Good Fight, by Cuar.es Reape; and Trumps, by Gro. 
WILtraM Curtis; it is now publishing The Uneommer- 
cial Traveller, a Series of Journeys, by Cuanies Dick- 
ENS, Esq., The Woman in White, by WiLkiz CoLitns, 
The New Partner in Clingham «& Co., Bankers, py F112 
liven Lrptow, Esq., both of which are illustrated by 
Joun McLenan, Esq., and The Mistress of thé Paravn- 
age, by ELLA Kopman, illustrated by Winstow Homes, 
On, or before the c lusion of these tales, others 

ual merit will be ex need, it being the intention 
publishers to secure every work of undoubted ex- 
cellence that is written here or abroad. It is hardly nec- 
essary to add, that the foreign seriale which appear in 
Hanrrrn’s WEEKLY are purchased from their authors 
by the proprietors of Harrer’s Werk.y, who, in many 
instances, give for a mere right of priority what amounts 
to a handsome copyright to the author 

In addition to serials, each number of Harrgr’s WEt&- 
LY will contain a short complete tale by a native or for- 
eign author. In respect to these tales, as with the se- 
rials, the publishers will publish the best that they can 
obtain, without regarding their origin. 

The other departmeuts of lianrer’s Weex yr will con- 
tinue to receive careful attention at the hands of the pub- 
lishers. 



























TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . « «$100 
One Copy for One Year. . . « - «+ » 250 
One Copy for Two Years . . « « « « 400 
Five Copies for One Year . o © © « 90 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . .« . 2000 
Twenty-five ¢ npies for One Year . - 4000 


t be al 


a Con owed for every Club of Twrive 
or TWENTY-FIVE Supso RI WEES. 
Harper's Magazine and Harper's Weekly, tog 
year, $4 (0. 
* Teuus For ApVErtisine.—F ft 
al Discount will be made to t 
tise for three Months or more 
HARPER & BROTIERS, Pupiisiers 
Franklin Square, New York. 


An Ext 
ether, one 


Cents a Li 
se W ishi ng to 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





[Frsrvary 25, 1860. 
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Op Jonxs thinks skating the most absurd thing in the world, and wonders people can be such 
fools as to try it twice. 


HOW TASTES WILL DIFFER. 








Pas / 
"Gir 


Whereas Youne Smiru, who is teaching his cousin, thinks it a most delightful exercise, and 
resolves to practice it continually. 





Tux Emperor Lovrs Narowxon to the Pope. “If your Holiness persists, I must just withdraw my bayonets which have been supporting you so 


long; and then——you know what will happen.” 





THE MOST VALUABLE DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


PERRY’S 
JAPANESE BOOT AND SHOE 
POLISH. 


Superior to Blacking. 
No rubbing required. 


A Beautiful Gloss 
appears immediately, which is 
NOT INJURED BY RAIN OR SNOW. 
IT PRIFS IN THREE MINUTES. 
It will not soil the finest fabric in any weather, and re- 
tains its brilliancy from four to seven days. 
IT PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
and Boots and Shoes on which it is used will 
Wear at least One-third Longer. 
Sold Everywhere. 
Principal Depot, 
Japanese Polish Company, 
447 Broome Street, 


one door west of Broadway. 





More Popular than ever ! Its Sale Unprecedented ! 


LYONS rae MAROON 


is, beyond question, the finest and most popular article 
ever made, Nothing has ever given such universal sat- 
isfaction. It restores the Hair, preserves and beautifies 
it, and removes all Dandruff, &e. If you do not use it, 
try it. Sold everywhere for 25 cents per bottle. 


To Wholesale Dealers in Jewelry. 
The undersigned begs to say that, owing to his unsur- 
Jacilities, he is able to offer to the Trade Jewelry 
of any description on better terms than any other house 
in New York, 
All orders will receive the most careful and prompt 
attention, W. A. WAYWARD, 
208 Broadway. 





Established in 1834, 





JOHN B. D 
Manufacturer of the Over-strung 
GRAND & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 
Manufactory and Warerooms 
75 to 85 
East Thirteenth Street, near Broadway, New York. 


Parties in the country wishing Instruments direct from 
the Factory, can be suited by deseribing by letter the 
quality of tone and touch desired. 

Purchasers may rely upon the excellence of these in- 
struments. They are warranted for Five Years, and 
Prices are moderate. 


Coleman’s Eutaw House, 
Baltimore. 


This popular House has been thoroughly renovated, 
and opened by ROBERT B. COLEMAN, Iate of the 
Astor House and St. Nicholas Hotels, and offers superior 
accommodations to families and travellers. 


PECIMEN COPIES ALWAYS 
. GRATIS. THE NEW YORK MERCURY is 
ihe largest, handsomest, cheapest, and best family Story 
Paper in the world, It has achieved a weekly circula- 
tion of 135,000 copies! Examine it before subscribing 
to any other paper, $2 a year, or $1 for six months, 
Send for Specimens. 
CAULDWELL, SOUTHWORTH & WHITNEY, 

22 Spruce Street, N. Y. City. 











Audi alteram Partem!!! 
HELPER ANSWERED by a Southerner living in the 
North, who did not leave his country for his country's 
Soctat RELATIONS IN OUR SOUTHERN STATES. 
y D. R. Hunpwey, Esq. lvol. Price, $1 00. 
Table of Contents, 
Chapter I. The Southern Gentleman, 
Chapter II. The Middle Classes. 
Chapter III. The Southern Yankee. 
Chapter 1V. Cotton Snobs, 
Chapter V. The Southern Yeoman. 
Chapter VI. The Southern Bully. 
Chapter VII. Poor White Trash. 
Chapter VIII. The Negro Slaves, 
Published this day, by 
Hi. B. PRICE, 884 Broadway, N. Y. 
Orders solicited from the trade. 
A copy sent free on receipt of price. 


ARDNER'S ARMY DICTIONARY — 
New Edition. —A DICTIONARY OF ALL OF- 
FICERS IN THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
from 1789 to 1853, including the distinguished officers of 
Volunteers and Militia, and of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. Second Edition, with emendations and a Supple- 
ment bringing the book down to 1860. By Charles K. 
Gardner, formerly Adj. Gen. of Maj.-Gen. Brown's Di- 
vision. 640 pp. Blue Cloth. $3. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. Just published by D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
Publisher and Bookseller, No. 192 Broadway, N. Y. 








STABLISHED IN 1843.—BOOKS and 
STATIONERY at Wholesale. — WILLIAM K. 
CORNWELL, 331 Pearl Street, Harper*s Buildings, is 
prepared with a good Stock, and can supply orders 
promptly, and at lowest prices. N.DB.—lReader, the above 
is for your personal information. 


A Cure for Canker.—Those of our readers who 
suffer from this disagreeable complaint, will be glad to 
know that Burnett's Original Tooth Wash, prepared by 
Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co., Tremont Street, Boston, 
is a most effective and agreeable remedy. It also arrests 
decay of the teeth, and renders the gums hard and 
healthy. 

For sale by all Druggists at 50 cents per bottle. 








Wilder's Patent Salamander Safe. 





B. G. Wilder & UCo., 191 Broadway. 





Winant’s Excelsior Billiard Tables. 
Manufactory 71 Gold Street, N. Y. 








Prince’s Piotean Fountain Pen. 
WARRANTED PERFECT!!! 
Regulated at pleasure. Compact. No temperature af- 
fects it. Absolutely incorrodible. All kinds of ink used. 
Once filling, writes from six to ten hours. Pens sent by 
mail on receipt of money. No. 1, $5 00; No. 2, $4 00. 
Address Prince's Pen Depot, 267 Brovdway, N. Y. 






































TRY WARD’S SHIRTS! 
P. 8.—Those who think I cannot make a good Shirt for 

$18 per dozen are mistaken, Here's the cost of one 

dozen $18 fine shirts, 

80 yards of New-York Mills muslin at 143¢c. per yd. $4 85 

7 yards of fine Linen, at 50c. per yard,............ 3 50 





Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50c............ 
Profit...... $dbnacdsecccececsoncesens ewacksscoces 2 65 





> Dalal. nevccoonse evcvece seseecececsesceess $15 00 


ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT OAN BE 
MADE, $2 EACH, MADE TO MEASURE. 


SELF MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS, 


Printed directions sent free everywhere, and 30 easy 
to understand, that any one can take their own measure 
forshirts. I warranta good fit. Thecash to be paid 
to the Express Company on receipt of goods, 

The Express charges on one dozen Shirts from New - 
York to New Orieans is only $1. 


WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, up stairs, 


Between White & Walker Streets, NEW-YORK. 


Please copy my address as other houses in the city 
are selling inferior made shirts at my prices. 
NTE I 


HE POLYLINGUAL JOURNAL. —A 

Magazine for learning French, Spanish, Italian and 
German. ‘Terms $2 a year. Address H. C. SPARKS, 
Editor, N. Y. 


DR. J. B. MARCHISIrS 
Celebrated Uterine Catholicon, 
For the Relief and Cure of Suffering ’emales. 


Climate and the normal habits of female life superin- 
duce a variety of diseases which this Catholicon will 
counteract and cure. It can be relied upon in any case 
of Painful, Suppressed, or Irregular Menstruation, Pro- 
lapsus Uteri, Leucorrheea, Ulceration of the Womb, 
Faintness, Lassitude, &c. When every thing else has 
failed, this article is never taken without benefit. No 
suffering female should leave it untried. A pamphlet, 
with full symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent (gratis) 
by mail, or delivered by any Agent. It is sold in every 
town, or sent by express. Be cautious of an imitation, 
somewhat similar in name, with my certificates altered, 
&e. Address BARNES & PARK, No. 13 Park Row, N. 
Y.: J. D. PARK, Cincinnati or Chicago; WEEKS & 
POTTER, Boston; or CALLENDER & CO., Vhilad. 

J. B. MARCHUISI, M.D., Utica, N. Y. 


4 Powerful Microscopes °f different powers 
sent by mail for $100. Same to California $1 50. 
“It magnifies more than 560 times. A marveloug lit- 
tle and effective microscope." — 's Pictorial. 
** A wonderful magnifier for 25 cts.""—Boston q 
UNDERWOOD, 114 Hanover Street, Boston. 


260 HOW TO LIVE CHEAP. 2°60 
In order to effect a great saving in 
your housekeeping, purchase your 
TEAS, WINES, GROCERIES, and PROVISIONS 
of all kinds, at the immense establishment of 
THOMAS RK. AGNEW, 260 Greenwich Street, 
corncr of Murray. 
































